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Book the Second 
THE TWO MACAIRES 


CuapTer III. ‘“ Heart BARE, HEART HUNGRY, VERY POOR.” 


ji-— A PAGET left the Kursaal, and walked slowly along the pretty 

rustic street ; now dawdling before a little printshop whose con- 
tents she knew by heart, now looking back at the great windows of 
that temple of pleasure which she had just quitted. 

“What do they care what becomes of me?” she thought, as she 
looked up at the blank vacant windows, for the last time before she 
left the main street of Forétdechéne, and turned into a straggling 
side-street, whose rugged pavement sloped upward towards the pine- 
clad hills. The house in which Captain Paget had taken up his 
abode was a tall white habitation, situated in the narrowest of the 
narrow bye-ways that intersect the main street of the pretty Belgian 
watering- place; a lane in which the inhabitants of opposite houses 
may shake hands with one another out of the window, and where the 
odour of the cabbages and onions so liberally employed in the cuisine 
of the native offends the nose of the foreigner from sunrise to sunset. 

Diana paused for a moment at the entrance to this lane, but, after 
a brief deliberation, walked onwards. 

“ What is the use of my going home?” she thought; “ ‘hey won’t be 
home for hours to come.” 

She walked slowly along the hilly street, and from the street into 
a narrow pathway winding upward through the pine-wood. Here she 
was quite alone, and the stillness of the place soothed her. She took 
off her hat and slung the faded ribbons across her arm; and the warm 
breeze lifted the loose hair from her forehead as she wandered upwards. 
It was a very beautiful face from which that loose dark hair was lifted 
by the summer wind, Diana Paget inherited something of the soft 
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the Pagets. The eyes were like those which had watched Horatio 
Paget on his bed of sickness in Tulliver’s Terrace. The resolute 
curve of the thin flexible lips and the fine modelling of the chin 
were hereditary attributes of the Nugent Pagets; and a resem- 
blance to the lower part of Miss Paget’s face might have been traced in 
many a sombre portrait of dame and cavalier at Thorpehaven Manor ; 
where a Nugent Paget, who acknowledged no kindred with the disre- 
putable Captain, was now master. 

The girl’s reflections as she slowly climbed the hill were not plea- 
sant. The thoughts of youth should be very beautiful; but youth 
that has been spent in the companionship of reprobates and tricksters 
is something worse than age; for experience has taught it to be bitter, 
while time has not taught it to be patient. For Diana Paget child- 
hood had been joyless, and girlhood lonely. That blank and desolate 
region, that dreary flat of fenny waste ground between Vauxhall and 
Battersea, on which the child’s eyes had first looked, had been typical 
of her loveless childhood. With her mother’s death faded the one ray 
of light that had illumined her desolation. She was shifted from one 
nurse to another; and her nurses were not allowed to love her, for she 
remained with them as an encumbrance and a burden. It was so diffi- 
cult for the Captain to pay the pitiful sum demanded for his daughter’s 
support: or rather it was so much easier for him not to pay it. So 
there always came a time when Diana was delivered at her father’s 
lodgings like a parcel, by an indignant nurse who proclaimed the story 
of her wrongs in shrill, feminine treble, and who was politely informed 
by the Captain that her claim was a common debt, and that she had 
the remedy in her own hands, but that the same code of laws which 
provided her with that remedy forbade any obnoxious demonstration 
of her anger in a gentleman’s apartment. And then Miss Paget, after 
hearing all the tumult and discussion, would be left alone with her 
father, and would speedily perceive that her presence was disagreeable 
to him. 

When she outgrew the age of humble foster-mothers and cottages 
in the dreariest of the outlying suburbs, the Captain sent his daughter 
to school: and on this occasion he determined on patronising a person 
whom he had once been too proud to remember among the list of his 
kindred. There are poor and straggling branches upon every family tree; 
and the Pagets of Thorpehayen had needy cousins who, in the mighty 
battle of life, were compelled to fight amongst the rank and file. One 
of these poor cousins was a Miss Priscilla Paget, who at an early age had 
exhibited that affection for intellectual pursuits and that carelessness 
as to the duties of the toilet which are supposed to distinguish the pre- 
destined blue-stocking. Left quite alone in the world, Priscilla put 
her educational capital to good use; and after holding the position of 
principal governess for nearly twenty years in a prosperous boarding- 
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school at Brompton, she followed her late employer to her grave with 
unaffected sorrow, and within a month of the funeral invested her 
savings in the purchase of the business, and established herself as mis- 
tress of the mansion. 

To this lady Captain Paget confided his daughter’s education; and 
in Priscilla Paget’s house Diana found a shelter that was almost like 
a home, until her kinswoman became weary of promises that were never 
kept, and pitiful sums paid on account of a debt that grew bigger 
every day—very weary likewise of conciliatory hampers of game and 
barrels of oysters, and all the flimsy devices of a debtor who is prac- 
tised in the varied arts of the gentlemanly swindler. 

The day came when Miss Paget resolved to be rid of her profitless 
charge; and once more Diana found herself delivered like a parcel of 
unordered goods at the door of her father’s lodging. Those are pre- 
cocious children who learn their first lessons in the school of poverty; 
and the girl had been vaguely conscious of the degradation involved in 
this process at the age of five. How much more keenly did she feel 
the shame at the age of fifteen! Priscilla did her best to lessen the 
pain of her pupil’s departure. 

“Tt isn’t that I’ve any fault to find with you, Diana, though you 
must remember that I have heard some complaints of your temper,” she 
said with gentle gravity; “but your father is too trying! If he didn’t 
make me any promises, I should think better of him. Ifhe told me 
frankly that he couldn’t pay me, and asked me to keep you, out of cha- 
rity ——” Diana drew herself up with a little shiver at this word— 
“why, I might turn it over in my mind, and see if it could be done. 
But to be deceived time after time, as I’ve been deceived—you know 
the solemn language your father has used, Diana, for you’ve heard him; 
and to rely upon a sum of money on a certain date, as I have relied 
again and again, after Horatio’s assurance that I might depend upon 
him— it’s too bad, Diana; it’s more than any one can endure. If you 
were two or three years older, and further advanced in your educa- 
tion, I might manage to do something for you by making you useful 
with the little ones; but I can’t afford to keep you and clothe you 
during the next three years for nothing, and so I have no alternative 
but to send you home.” 

The “home” to which Diana Paget was taken upon this occasion 
was a lodging over a toyshop in the Westminster Road, where the 
Captain lived in considerable comfort on the proceeds of a Friendly and 
Philanthropic Loan Society. 

But no very cordial welcome awaited Diana in the gaudily-furnished 
drawing-room over the toyshop. She found her father sleeping placidly 
in his easy-chair, while a young man, who was a stranger to her, sat at 
a table near the window writing letters. It was a dull November day 
—a very dreary day on which to find oneself thrown suddenly on a 
still drearier world ; and in the Westminster-Bridge road the lamps 
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were already making yellow patches of sickly light amidst the after- 
noon fog. 

The Captain twitched his silk handkerchief off his face with an 
impatient gesture as Diana entered the room. 

“Now then, what is it?” he asked peevishly, without looking at 
the intruder. 

He recognised her in the next moment; but that first impatient 
salutation was about as warm a welcome as any which Miss Paget 
received from her father. In sad and bitter truth, he did not care for 
her. His marriage with Mary Ann Kepp had been the one grateful 
impulse of his life; and even the sentiment which had prompted that 
marriage had been by no means free from the taint of selfishness. But 
he had been quite unprepared to find that this grand sacrifice of his 
life should involve another sacrifice in the maintenance of a daughter 
he did not want; and he was very much inclined to quarrel with the 
destiny that had given him this burden. 

“If you had been a boy, I might have made you useful to me 
sooner or later,” the Captain said to his daughter when he found him- 
self alone with her late on the night of her return; “but what on 
earth am I to do with a daughter, in the unsettled life I lead? How- 
ever, since that old harridan has sent you back, you must manage in 
the best way you can,” concluded Captain Paget with a discontented 
sigh. 

From this time Diana Paget had inhabited the nest of the vultures, 
and every day had brought its new lesson of trickery and falsehood. 
There are men—and bad men too—who would have tried to keep the 
secret of their shifts and meannesses hidden from an only child; but 
Horatio Paget believed himself the victim of man’s ingratitude, and his 
misdoings the necessity of an evil destiny. It is not easy for the 
unsophisticated intellect to gauge those moral depths to which the man 
who lives by his wits must sink before his career is finished, or to 
understand how, with every step in the swindler’s downward road, the 
conscience grows tougher, the perception of shame blunter, the savage 
selfishness of the animal nature stronger. Diana Paget had discovered 
somé of her father’s weaknesses during her miserable childhood; and 
in the days of her unpaid-for schooling she had known that his most 
solemn promises were no more to be relied on than the capricious breath 
of a summer breeze. So the revelations which awaited her under the 
paternal roof were not utterly strange or entirely unexpected. Day by 
day she grew more accustomed to that atmosphere of fraud and false- 
hood. The sense of shame never left her; for there is a pride that 
thrives amidst poverty and degradation, and of such pride Diana Paget 
possessed no small share. She writhed under the consciousness that 
she was the daughter of a man who had forfeited all right to the 
esteem of his fellow-men. She valued the good opinion of others, and 
would fain have been beloved and admired, trusted and respected ; for 
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she was ambitious: and the thought that she might one day do some- 
thing which should lift her above the vulgar level was the day-dream 
that had consoled her in many an hour of humiliation and discomfort. 
Diana Paget felt the Captain’s shame as keenly as her mother had felt 
it; but the remorse which had agonised gentle Mary Anne, the tender 
compassion for others which had wrung that fond and faithful heart, 
had no place in the breast of the Captain’s daughter. 

Diana felt so much compassion for herself, that she had none left to 
bestow upon other people. Her father’s victims might be miserable, 
but was not she infinitely more wretched? The landlady who found 
her apartments suddenly tenantless and her rent unpaid might complain 
of the hardness of her fortune; but was it not harder for Diana, with 
the sensitive feelings and the keen pride of the Pagets, to endure all 
the degradation involved in the stealthy carrying away of luggage and 
a secret departure under cover of night? 

At first Miss Paget had been inclined to feel aggrieved by the 
presence of the young man whom she had seen writing letters in the 
gloomy dusk of the November afternoon ; but in due time she came to 
accept him as a companion, and to feel that her joyless life would have 
been drearier without him. He was the secretary of the Friendly and 
Philanthropic Loan Society, and of any other society organised by 
the Captain. He was Captain Paget’s amanuensis and representative : 
Captain Paget’s tool, but not Captain Paget’s dupe; for Valentine 
Hawkehurst was not of that stuff of which dupes are made. 

The man who lives by his wits has need of a faithful friend and 
follower. The chief of the vultures must not be approached too 
easily. There must be a preparatory ordeal, an outer chamber to 
be passed, before the victim is introduced to the sanctuary which is 
irradiated by the silver veil of the prophet. Captain Paget found an 
able coadjutor in Valentine Hawkehurst, who answered one of those 
tempting advertisements in which A. B. C. or X. Y. Z. was wont to 
offer a salary of three hundred a-year to any gentlemanly person 
capable of performing the duties of secretary to a newly-established 
company. It was only after responding to this promising offer, that 
the applicant was informed that he must possess one indispensable 
qualification in the shape of a capital of five hundred pounds. Mr. 
Hawkehurst laughed aloud when the Captain imparted this condition 
with that suave and yet dignified manner which was peculiar to him. 

“TI ought to nave known it was a dodge of that kind,” said the 
young man coolly. “Those very good things—duties light and easy, 
hours from twelve to four, speedy advancement certain for a conscien- 
tious and gentlemanly person, and so on—are always of the genus do. 
Your advertisement is very cleverly worded, my dear sir ; only it’s like 
the rest of them, rather foo clever. It is so difficult for a clever man 
not to be too clever. The prevailing weakness of the human intellect 
seems to me to be exaggeration. However, as I haven’t a five-pound 
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note in the world, or the chance of getting one, I’ll wish you good 
morning, Captain Paget.” 

There are people whose blood would have been turned to ice by the 
stony glare of indignation with which Horatio Paget regarded the 
man who had dared to question his probity. But Mr. Hawkehurst 
had done with strong impressions long before he met the Captain ; 
and he listened to that gentleman’s freezing reproof with an admiring 
smile. Out of this very unpromising beginning there arose a kind of 
friendship between the two men. Horatio Paget had for some time 
been in need of a clever tool; and in the young man whose cool in- 
solence rose superior to his own dignity he perceived the very indi- 
vidual whom he had long been seeking. The young man who was 
unabashed by the indignation of a scion of Nugents and Cromies and 
Pagets must be utterly impervious to the sense of awe ; and it was 
just such an impervious young man that the Captain wanted as his 
coadjutor. Thus arose the alliance, which grew stronger every day ; 
until Valentine took up his abode under the roof of his employer and 
patron, and made himself more thoroughly at home there than the 
unwelcome daughter of the house. 

The history of Valentine Hawkehurst’s past existence was tolerably 
well known to the Captain ; but the only history of the young man’s 
early life ever heard by Diana was rather vague and fragmentary. She 
discovered, little by little, that he was the son of a spendthrift litéra- 
teur, who had passed the greater part of his career within the rules of 
the King’s Bench ; that he had run away from home at the age of 
fifteen, and had tried his fortune in all those professions which require 
no educational ordeal, and which seem to offer themselves invitingly to 
the scapegrace and adventurer. At fifteen Valentine Hawkehurst had 
been errand-boy in a newspaper office ; at seventeen a penny-a-liner, 
whose flimsy was pretty sure of admission in the lower class of Sun- 
day papers. In the course of a very brief career he had been a provin- 
cial actor, a manége rider in a circus, a billiard-marker, and a betting 
agent. It was after having exhausted these liberal professions that he 
encountered Captain Paget. 

Such was the man whom Horatio Paget admitted to companion- 
ship with his only daughter. It can scarcely be pleaded in excuse for 
the Captain that he might have admitted a worse man than Valentine 
Hawkehurst to his family circle, for the Captain had never taken the 
trouble to sound the depths of his coadjutor’s nature. There is no- 
thing so short-sighted as selfishness; and beyond the narrow circle 
immediately surrounding himself, there was no man more blind than 
Horatio Paget. 


It was dusk when Diana grew tired of the lonely pathways among 
the hills, where the harmonies of a band stationed in the valley were 
wafted in gusts of music by the fitful summer breeze. The loneliness 
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of the place soothed the girl’s feverish spirits ; and, seated in a little 
classic temple upon the summit of a hill, she looked pensively down- 
ward through the purple mists at the newly-lighted lamps twinkling 
faintly in the valley. 

“One does not feel the sting of one’s shabbiness here,” thought 
Miss Paget : “the trees are all dressed alike. Nature makes no dis- 
tinction. It is only Fortune who treats her children unfairly.” 

The Captain’s daughter walked slowly back to the little town in 
the deepening dusk. The lodging occupied by Horatio Paget and his 
household consisted of four roomy chambers on the second story of a 
big rambling house. The rooms were meanly furnished, and decorated 
with the tawdry ornamentation dear to the continental mind ; but there 
were long wide windows and an iron balcony, on which Diana Paget 
was often pleased to sit. 

She found the sitting-room dark and empty. No dinner had been 
prepared ; for on lucky days the Captain and his protégé were wont to 
dine at the ‘able @héie of one of the hotels or to feast sumptuously 
@ la carte, while on unlucky days they did not dine at all. Diana 
found a roll and some cream cheese in a roomy old cupboard that was 
flavoured with mice ; and after making a very indifferent meal in the 
dusky chamber, she went out upon the balcony, and sat there looking 
down upon the lighted town. 

She had been sitting there for nearly an hour in the same attitude, 
when the door of the sitting-room was opened, and a footstep sounded 
behind her. She knew the step; and although she did not lift her head, 
her eyes took a new brightness in the summer dusk, and the listless 
grace of her attitude changed to a statuesque rigidity, though there was 
no change in the attitude itself. 

She did not stir till a hand was laid softly on her shoulder, and a 
Voice said, 

* Diana !” 

The speaker was Valentine Hawkehurst, the young man whose 
entrance to the golden temple had been so closely watched by Captain 
Paget’s daughter. 

She rose as he spoke, and turned to him. 

“You have been losing, I suppose, Mr. Hawkehurst,” she said, 
“or you would not have come home ?” 

“T am compelled to admit that you are right in your premise, Miss 
Paget, and your deduction is scarcely worth discussion. I have been 
losing—confoundedly ; and as they don’t give credit at the board of 
green cloth yonder, there was no excuse for my staying. Your father 
has not been holding his own within the last hour or two ; but when I 
left the rooms he was going to the Hotel d’Orange with some French 
fellows for a quiet game of écarté. Our friend the Captain is a great 
card, Miss Paget, and has a delightful talent for picking up distin- 
guished acquaintance.” 
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There are few daughters who would have cared to hear a father 
spoken of in this free-and-easy manner; but Diana Paget was quite 
unmoved. She had resumed her old attitude, and sat looking towards 
the lighted windows of the Kursaal, while Mr. Hawkehurst lounged 
against the angle of the window with his hands in his pockets and a 
cigar in his mouth. 

For three years Valentine Hawkehurst had lived in constant com- 
panionship with the Captain’s daughter; and in that time his manner 
to her had undergone considerable variation. Of late it had been 
something in the manner of an elder brother, whose fraternal breast 
is impervious to the influence of a sister’s loveliness or a sister’s fasci- 
nation. If Diana Paget had been a snub-nosed young person with 
red hair and white eyelashes, Mr. Hawkehurst could scarcely have 
treated her with a more friendly indifference, a more brotherly fami- 
liarity. 

Unhappily this line of conduct, which is perhaps the wisest and 
most honourable plan that a man can pursue when he finds himself 
thrown into a dangerously familiar association with a beautiful and 
unprotected woman, is the very line of proceeding which a beautiful 
woman can never bring herself to forgive. A chivalrous stiffness, a 
melancholy dignity, a frozen frigidity, which suggest the fiery bub- 
bling of the lava flood beneath the icy surface,—these are delightful 
to the female mind. But friendly indifference and fraternal cordiality 
constitute the worst insult that can be offered to her beauty, the most 
bitter outrage upon the majesty of her sex. 

“TI suppose it will be midnight before papa comes home, Mr. 
Hawkehurst,” Diana said abruptly, when her companion had finished his 
cigar, and had thrown the end of it over the balcony. 

“ Past midnight more likely, Miss Paget. May I ask how I have 
become Mr. Hawkehurst all of a sudden, when for the last three years 
I have been usually known as Valentine—or Val ?” 

The girl turned her head with a gesture in which the carelessness of 
his own manner was imitated. She stole a rapid look at him as she 
answered, “ What does it matter whether I call you by one name or 
another ?” 

“What does any thing matter? I believe Mr. Toots was an un- 
conscious philosopher. There is nothing in the world of any consequence, 
except money. Go and look at those poor devils yonder, and you 
will see what ‘hat is worth,” he cried, pointing to the lighted Kursaal ; 
“there you behold the one great truth of the universe in action. There 
is nothing but money, and men are the slaves of money, and life is 
only another name for the pursuit of money. Go and look at beauty 
yonder fading in the light and heat; at youth that changes to age 
before your eyes; at friendship which turns to hate when the chances 
of the game are with my friend and against me. The Kursaal is 
the world in little, Diana ; and this great globe of ours is nothing but 
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a gigantic gaming-table—a mighty temple for the worship of the 
golden calf.” 

“Why do you imitate those people yonder, if you despise them 
so heartily ?” 

“Because I am like them and of them. I tell you that money 
is the beginning and end of all things. Why am I here, and why 
is my life made up of baseness and lies? Because my father was an 
improvident scoundrel, and did not leave me five hundred a year. | 
wonder what I should have been like, by the by, if I had been blest 
with five hundred a year.” 

“ Honest and happy,” answered the girl earnestly. She forgot her 
simulated indifference, and looked at him with sad earnest eyes. He 
met the glance, and the expression of his own face changed from its 
cynical smile to a thoughtful sadness. 

“ Honest perhaps ; and yet I almost doubt if any thing under five 
thousand a year would have kept me honest. Decidedly not happy ; the 
men who can be happy on five hundred a year are made of a duller stuff 
than the clay which serves for a Hawkehurst.” 

“You talk about not being happy with five hundred a year!” Diana 
exclaimed impatiently. ‘Surely any decent existence would be happi- 
ness to you compared to the miserable life you lead,—the shameful, 
degraded life which shuts you out of the society of respectable people 
and reduces you to the level ofa thief. If you had any pride, Valentine, 
you would feel it as bitterly as I do.” 

“But I haven’t any pride. As for my life,—well, I suppose it is 
shameful and degraded, and I know that it’s often miserable; but it 
suits me better than jog-trot respectability. I-can dine one day upon 
truffied turkey and champagne, another day upon bread and cheese and 
small beer; but I couldn’t eat beef and mutton always. That's what 
kills people of my temperament. There are born scamps in the world, 
Diana, and I am one of them. My name is Robert Macaire, and I was 
created for the life I lead. Keep clear of me if you have any hanker- 
ing after better things; .but don’t try to change my nature, for it is 
wasted labour.” 

“ Valentine, it is so cruel of you to talk like that.” 

“ Cruel to whom?” 

*'To—those—who care for you.” 

It was quite dark now; but even in the darkness Diana Paget’s 
head drooped a little as she said this. 

Mr. Hawkehurst laughed aloud. 

“Those who care for me!” he cried; “no such people ever lived. 
My father was a drunken scoundrel, who suffered his children to grow 
up about him as he would have suffered a litter of puppies to sprawl 
upon his hearth, only because there was less trouble in letting them 
lie there than in kicking them out. My mother was a good woman 
in the beginning, I know; but she must have been something more 
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than a mortal woman if she had not lost some of her goodness in 
twelve years of such a life as she led with my father. I believe she 
was fond of me, poor soul; but she died six months before 1 ran away 
from a lodging in the Rules, which it is the bitterest irony to speak 
of as my home. Since then I have been Robert Macaire, and have 
about as many friends as such a man usually has.” 

“You can scarcely wonder if you have few friends,” said Miss Paget, 
“since there is no one in the world whom you love.” 

She watched him through the darkness after saying this; watched 
him closely, though it was too dark for her to see the expression of his 
face, and any emotion to which her words might have given rise could 
be betrayed only by some gesture or change of attitude. She watched 
him in vain, for he did not stir. But after a pause of some minutes he 
said slowly— 

“Such a man as I cannot afford to love any one. What have I io 
offer to the woman I might pretend to love? Truth, or honour, or 
honesty, or constancy? Those are commodities I have never dealt in. 
If I know what they are, and that I have never possessed them, it is 
about as much as I do know of them. If I have any redeeming grace, 
Diana Paget, it lies in the fact that I know what a worthless wretch I 
am. Your father thinks he is a great man, a noble suffering creature, 
and that the world has ill-used him. I know that I am a scoundrel, 
and that let my fellow-men treat me as badly as they please, they can 
never give me worse usage than I deserve. And am I a man to talk 
about love, or to ask a woman to share my life? Good God, what a 
noble partner I should offer her! what a happy existence I could assure 
her!” 

“But if the woman loved you, she would only love you better for 
being unfortunate.” 

“Yes, if she was very young and foolish and romantic. “But don't 
you think I should be a villain if I traded on her girlish folly? She 
would love me for a year or two perhaps, and bear all the changes of 
my temper ; but the day would come when she would awake from her 
delusion, and know that she had been cheated. She would see other 
women—less gifted than herself, probably—and would see the market 
they had made of their charms ; would see them rich and honoured 
and happy, and would stand aside in the muddy streets to be splashed 
by the dirt from their carriage-wheels. And then she would consider 
the price for which she had bartered her youth and her beauty, and 
would hate the man who had cheated her. No, Diana, I am not such a 
villain as. the world may think me. I am down in the dirt myself, and 
I’m used to it. I won’t drag a woman into the gutter just because I 
may happen to love her.” 

There was a long silence after this—a silence during which Diana 
Paget sat looking down at the twinkling lights of the Kursaal. Valen- 
tine lighted a second cigar and smoked it out, still in silence. The 
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clocks struck eleven as he threw the end of his cigar away; a tiny, 
luminous speck, which shot through the misty atmosphere below the 
balcony like a falling star. 

“T may as well go and see how your father is getting on yonder,” 
he said, as the spark of light vanished in the darkness below. “Good 
night, Diana. Don’t sit too long in the cold night-air ; and don’t sit 
up for your father—there’s no knowing when he may be home.” 

The girl did not answer him. She listened to the shutting of the 
door as it closed behind him, and then folded her arms upon the iron 
rail of the balcony, laid her head upon them, and wept silently. Her 
life was very dreary, and it seemed to her as if the last hope which had 
sustained her against an unnatural despair had been taken away from 
her to-night. 

Twelve o’clock sounded with a feeble little carillon from one of the 
steeples, and still she sat with her head resting upon her folded arms. 
Her eyes were quite dry by this time; for with her tears were very rare, 
and the passion which occasioned them must needs be intense. The 
night-air grew chill and damp; but although she shivered now and then 
beneath that creeping, penetrating cold which is peculiar to night-air, 
she did not stir from her place in the balcony till she was startled by 
the opening of the door in the room behind her. 

All was dark within, but Diana Paget was very familiar with the 
footstep which sounded on the carpetless floor. It was Valentine 
Hawkehurst, and not her father, whose step her quick ear distinguished. 

“Diana,” he called; and then he muttered in a tone of surprise, 
“all dark still. Ah! she has gone to bed, I suppose. That’s a pity!” 
The figure in the balcony caught his eye at this moment. 

“ What in goodness’ name has kept you out there all this time ?” he 
asked ; “do you want to catch your death of cold ?” 

He was standing by the’ mantelpiece lighting a candle as he asked 
this unceremonious question. The light of the candle shone full upon 
his face when Diana came into the room, and she could see that he was 
paler than usual. 

“Ts there any thing the matter ?” she asked anxiously. 

“Yes; there is a great deal the matter. You will have to leave 
Forétdechéne by the earliest train to-morrow morning, on the first 
stage of your journey to England. Look here, my girl! I can give 
you just about the money that will carry you safely to London; and 
when you are once there, Providence must do the rest.” 

“Valentine, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean, that you cannot get away from this place—you cannot 
dissever yourself from the people you have been living with, too soon. 
Come, come, don’t shiver, child. Take a few drops of this cognac, 
and let me see the colour come back to your face before I say any 
more.” 

He poured the dregs of a bottle of brandy into a glass, and made 
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her drink the spirit. He was obliged to force the rim of the glass 
between her set teeth before he could succeed in this. 

“Come, Diana,” he said, after she had drunk, “ you have been a pupil 
in the school of adversity so long, that you ought to be able to take 
misfortunes pretty quietly. There’s a balance struck somehow or other, 
depend upon it, my girl; and the prosperous people who pay their debts 
have to suffer, as well as the Macaire family. I’m a scamp and a 
scoundrel, but I’m your true friend nevertheless, Diana; and you must 
promise to take my advice. Tell me that you will trust me.” 

“ T have no one else to trust.” 

**No one else in this place. But in England you have your old 
friend,—the woman with whom you were at school. Do you think she 
would refuse to give you a temporary home if you sued to her én forma 
pauperis 2” 

“No, I don’t think she would refuse. She was very good to me. 
But why am I to go back to London ?” 

“ Because to stay here would be ruin and disgrace to you; 
because the tie that links you to Horatio Paget must be cut at any 
hazard.” 

* But why ?” 

“ For the best or worst of reasons. Your father has been trying a 
trick to-night which has been hitherto so infallible, that I suppose he 
had grown careless as to his execution of it. Or perhaps he took a false 
measure of the man he was playing with. In any case, he has been 
found out, and has been arrested by the police.” 

“ Arrested, for cheating at cards!” exclaimed the girl, with a look 
of unspeakable disgust and horror. Valentine’s arm was ready to 
support her, if she had shown any symptom of fainting; but she did 
not. She stood erect before him, very pale, but firm as a rock. 

“ And you want me to go away ?” she said. 

“Yes, I want you to disappear from this place before you become 
notorious as your father’s daughter. That would be about the worst 
reputation which you could carry through life. Believe me that I wish 
you well, Diana, and be ruled by me.” 

“T will,” she answered, with a kind of despairing resignation. “It 
seems very dreary to go back to England to face the world all alone. 
But I will do as you tell me.” 

She did not express any sympathy for her father, then languishing 
under arrest, whereby she proved herself very wicked and unwomanly, 
no doubt. But neither womanly virtues nor Christian graces are wont 
to flourish in the school in which Diana Paget had been reared. She 
obeyed Valentine Hawkehurst to the letter, without any sentimental 
lamentations whatever. Her scanty possessions were collected, and 
neatly packed, in little more than an hour. At three o’clock she lay 
down in her tawdry little bed-chamber to take what rest she might in 
the space of two hours. At six she stood by Valentine Hawkehurst on 
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the platform of the railway station, with her face hidden by a brown 
gauze veil, waiting till the train was made ready to start. 

It was after she was seated in the carriage that’she spoke for the 
first time of her father. 

“Ts it likely to go very hard with him ?” she asked. 

“T hope not. We must try to pull him through it as well as we 
can. The charge may break down at the first examination. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, Valentine.” 

They had just time to shake hands before the train moved off. 
Another moment and Miss Paget and her fellow-passengers were speed- 
ing towards Liege. 

Mr. Hawkehurst drew his hat over his eyes as he walked away from 
the station. 

“The world will seem very dull and empty to me without her,” he 
said to himself. “I have done an unselfish thing for once in my life. 
I wonder whether the recording angel will carry that up to my credit, 
and whether the other fellow will blot out any of the old score in con- 
sideration of this one little bit of self-sacrifice.” 


Pook the Third. 


HEAPING UP RICHES. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FORTUNATE MARRIAGE, 


Tn years had passed lightly enough over the glossy raven locks of 
Mr. Philip Sheldon. There are some men with whom Time deals 
gently, and he was one of them. The hard black eyes had lost none of 
their fierce brightness ; the white teeth flashed with all their old bril- 
liancy ; the complexion, which had always been dusky of hue, was 
perhaps a shade or two darker ; and the fierce black eyes seemed all 
the blacker by reason of the purple tinge beneath them. But the 
Philip Sheldon of to-day was, taken altogether, a handsomer man than 
the Philip Sheldon of ten years ago. 

Within those ten years the Bloomsbury dentist had acquired a 
higher style of dress and bearing, and a certain improvement of tone 
and manner. He was still an eminently respectable man, and a man 
‘ whose chief claim to the esteem of his fellows lay in the fact of his 
unimpeachable respectability ; but his respectability of to-day, as com- 
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pared with that of ten years before, was as the respectability of 
Tyburnia when contrasted with that of St. Pancras. He was not an 
aristocratic-looking man, or an elegant man; but you felt, as you 
contemplated him, that the bulwarks of the citadel of English respecta- 
bility are defended by such as he. 

Mr. Sheldon no longer experimentalised with lumps of beeswax 
and plaster-of-paris. All the appalling paraphernalia of his cruel art 
had long since been handed over to an aspiring young dentist, together 
with the respectable house in Fitzgeorge-street, the furniture, and—the 
connection. And thus had ended Philip Sheldon’s career as a surgeon- 
dentist. Within a year of Tom Halliday’s death his disconsolate widow 
had given her hand to her first sweetheart, not forgetful of her dead 
husband or ungrateful for much kindness and affection experienced at 
his hands, but yielding rather to Philip’s suit because she was unable 
to advance any fair show of reason whereby she might reject him. 

“T told you she’d be afraid to refuse you,” said George Sheldon, 
when the dentist came home from Barlingford, where Georgy was 
living with her mother. 

Philip had answered his brother’s questions rather ambiguously at 
first, but in the end had been fain to confess that he had asked Mrs. Hal- 
liday to marry him, and that his suit had prospered. 

“ That way of putting it is not very complimentary to me,” he 
said, drawing himself up rather stiffly. “Georgy and I were attached 
to each other long ago ; and it is scarcely strange if. F 

* If you should make a match of it, Tom being gone. Poor old 
Tom! He and I were such cronies. I’ve always had an idea that 
neither you nor the other fellow quite understood that low fever of 
his. You did your best, no doubt ; but I think you ought to have 
pulled him through somehow. However, that’s not a pleasant subject 
to talk of just now; so I’ll drop it, and wish you joy, Phil. It'll be 
rather a good match for you, I fancy,” added George, contemplating 
his brother with a nervous twitching of his lips, which suggested that 
his mouth watered as he thought of Philip’s good fortune. 

“ Tt’s a very nice thing you drop into, old fellow, isn’t it ?” he asked 
presently, seeing that his brother was rather disinclined to discuss the 
subject. 

“You know the state of my affairs well enough to be sure that I 
couldn’t afford to marry a poor woman,” answered Philip. 

“ And that it has been for a long time a vital necessity with you to 
marry a rich one,” interjected his brother. 

“‘ Georgy will have a few hundreds, and——” 

“ A few thousands, you mean, Phil,” cried Mr. Sheldon the younger 
with agreeable briskness ; “shall I tot it up for you ?” 

He was always eager to “tot” things up, and would scarcely have 
shrunk from setting down the stars of heaven in trim double columns 
of figures, had it seemed to his profit to do so. 
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“ Let us put it in figures, Phil,” he said, getting his finger-tips in 
order for the fray. ‘“There’s the money for Hyley Farm, twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty; I had it from poor Tom’s own lips. Then 
there’s that little property on Sheepfield Common—say seven-fifty, eh? 
—well, say seven hundred, if you like to leave a margin; and then 
there are the insurances, three thou’ in the Alliance, fifteen hundred in 
the Phoenix, five hundred in the Suffolk Friendly : the total of which, 
my dear boy, is eighteen thousand five hundred pounds; and a very nice 
thing for you to drop into, just as affairs were looking about as black 
as they could look.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Sheldon the elder, who appeared by no means 
to relish this “totting-up” of his future wife’s fortune, “I have no doubt 
I ought to consider myself a very lucky man.” 

“So Barlingford folks will say when they hear of the business. And 
now I hope you're not going to forget your promise to me.” 

“ What promise ?” 

“ That if you ever did get a stroke of luck, I should have a share of 
it—eh, Phil?” 

Mr. Sheldon caressed his chin and looked thoughtfully at the fire. 

“Tf my wife lets me have the handling of any of her money, you 
may depend upon it I’ll do what I can for you,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Don’t say that, Phil,” remonstrated George. ‘When a man says 
he'll do what he can for you, it’s a sure sign he means to do nothing. 
Friendship and brotherly feeling are at an end when it comes to a ques- 
tion of ‘ ifs’ and ‘cans.’ Jf your wife lets you have the handling of any 
of her money!” cried the lawyer with unspeakable derision ; “ that’s too 
good a joke for you to indulge in with me. Do you think I believe you 
will let that poor little woman keep custody of her money a day after 
she is your wife, or that you will let her friends tie it up for her before 
she marries you? No, Phil, you didn’t lay your plans for that.” 

“ What do you mean by my laying plans ?” asked the dentist. 

“ That’s a point we won’t discuss, Philip,” answered the lawyer 
coolly. ‘ You and I understand each other very well without entering 
into unpleasant details. You promised me a year ago—before Tom 
Halliday’s death—that if you ever came into a good thing, I should 
share in it. You have come into an uncommonly good thing, and I 
shall expect you to keep your promise.” 

“ Who says I am going to break it ?” demanded Philip Sheldon with 
an injured air. “You shouldn’t be in such a hurry to cry out, George. 
You take the tone of a social Dick Turpin, and might as well hold a 
pistol to my head while you’re about it. Don’t alarm yourself. I have 
told you I will do what I can for you. I cannot and I shall not say 
more.” 

The two men looked at each other. They were in the habit of 
taking the measure of all creation in their own eminently practical way, 
and they took each other’s measure now. After having done which, 
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they parted with all cordial expressions of good-will and brotherly 
feeling. George went back to his dusty chambers in Gray’s Inn, and 
Philip prepared for his return to Barlingford and his marriage with 
Georgina Halliday. 


For nine years Georgy had been Philip Sheldon’s wife, and she had 
found no reason to complain of her second choice. The current of her 
life had flowed smoothly enough since her first lover had become her 
husband. She still wore moire-antique dresses and gold chains ; and 
if the dresses fitted her better and the chains were less obtrusively dis- 
played, she had to thank Mr. Sheldon for the refinement in her taste. 
Her views of life in general had expanded under Mr. Sheldon’s influ- 
ence. She no longer thought a high-wheeled dog-cart and a skittish 
mare the acme of earthly splendour ; for she had a carriage and pair at 
her service, and a smart little page-boy to leap off the box in attendance 
on her when she paid visits or went shopping. Instead of the big com- 
fortable old-fashioned farmhouse ai Hyley, with its mysterious passages 
and impenetrable obscurities in the way of cupboards, she occupied a 
bright glistening little detached villa in Bayswater, in which the eye 
that might chance to grow weary of sunshine and glitter would have 
sought in vain for a dark corner wherein to repose itself. 

Mr. Sheldon’s fortunes had prospered since his marriage with his 
friend’s widow. For a man of his practical mind and energetic tem- 
perament, eighteen thousand pounds was a strong starting-point. His 
first step was to clear off all old engagements with Jews and Gentiles, 
and to turn his back on the respectable house in Fitzgeorge-street. The 
earlier months of his married life he devoted to a pleasant tour on the 
Continent, not wasting time in picturesque byeways, or dawdling among 
inaccessible mountains, or mooning about drowsy old cathedrals, where 
there were pictures with curtains hanging before them, and prowling 
vergers who expected money for drawing aside the curtains ; but rattling 
at the highest continental speed from one big commercial city to another, 
and rubbing off the rust of Bloomsbury in the exchanges and on the 
quays of the busiest places in Europe. The time which Mr. Sheldon 
forebore to squander in shadowy gothic aisles and under the shelter of 
Alpine heights, he accounted well bestowed in crowded cafés, and at 
the public tables of noted hotels where commercial men were wont to 
congregate ; and as Georgy had no aspirings for the sublimity of Van- 
dyke and Raphael, or the gigantic splendours of Alpine scenery, she 
was very well pleased to see continental life with the eyes of Philip 
Sheldon. How could a half-educated little woman, whose worldly ex- 
perience was bounded by the suburbs of Barlingford, be otherwise than 
delighted by the glare and glitter of foreign cities ? Georgy was child- 
ishly enraptured with every thing she saw, from the sham diamonds 
and rubies of the Palais Royal to the fantastical bonbons of Berlin. 

Her husband was very kind to her—after his own particular fashion, 
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which was very different from blustering Tom Halliday’s weak indul- 
gence. He allotted and regulated her life to suit his own convenience, 
it is true ; but he bought her handsome dresses, and took her with him 
in hired carriages when he drove about the strange cities. He was apt 
to leave Georgy and the hired carriage at the corner of some street or be- 
fore the door of some café, for an hour together sometimes, in the course 
of his peregrinations ; but she speedily became accustomed to this, and 
provided herself with the Tauchnitz edition of a novel, wherewith to 
beguile the tedium of these intervals in the day’s amusement. If Tom 
Halliday had left her for an hour at a street-corner or before the door 
of a café, she would have tortured herself and him by all manner of 
jealous suspicions and vague imaginings. But there was a stern gravity 
in Mr. Sheldon’s character which precluded the possibility of any such 
shadowy fancies. Every action of his life seemed to involve such serious 
motives, the whole tenour of his existence was so orderly and business- 
like, that his wife was fain to submit to him as she would have submitted 
to some ponderous infallible machine, some monster of modern ingenuity 
and steam-power which cut asunder so many bars of iron or punched 
holes in so many paving-stones in a given number of seconds, and was 
likely to go on dividing iron or piercing paving-stones for ever and 
ever. 

She obeyed him, and was content to fashion her life according to 
his will, chiefly because she had a vague consciousness that to argue 
with him, or to seek to influence him, would be to attempt the impos- 
sible. Perhaps there was something more than this in her mind—some 
half-consciousness that there was a shapeless and invertebrate skeleton 
lurking in the shadowy background of her new life, a dusky and im- 
palpable creature which it would not be well for her to examine or 
understand. She was a cowardly little woman, and finding herself 
tolerably happy in the present, she did not care to pierce the veil of 
the future, or to cast anxious glances backward to the past. She 
thought it just possible that there might be people in the world base 
enough to hint that Philip Sheldon had married her for love of her 
eighteen thousand pounds, rather than from pure devotion to herself. 
She knew that certain prudent friends and kindred in Barlingford had 
elevated their hands and eyebrows in speechless horror when they dis- 
covered that she had married her second husband without a settlement ; 
while one grim and elderly uncle had asked her whether she did not 
expect her father to turn in his grave by reason of her folly. 

Georgy had shrugged her shoulders peevishly when her Barlingford 
friends remonstrated with her, and had declared that people were very 
cruel to her, and that it was a hard thing she could not choose for her- 
self for once in her life. As to the settlements that people talked of, 
she protested indignantly that she was not so mean as to fancy her 
future husband a thief, and that to tie up her money in all sorts of ways 
would be to imply as much. And then, as it was only a year since 
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poor dear Tom’s death, she had been anxious to marry without fuss or 
parade. In fact, there were a hundred reasons against legal interference 
and legal tying-up of the money, with all that dreadful jargon about 
‘“‘ whereas,” and “hereinafter,” and “provided always,” and “nothing 
herein contained,” which seems to hedge round a sum of money s0 
closely that it is doubtful whether the actual owner will ever be free to 
spend a sixpence of it after the execution of that formidable document 
intended to protect it from possible marauders. 

George Sheldon had said something very near the truth when he 
had told Philip that Mrs. Halliday would be afraid to refuse him. The 
fair-haired, fair-faced little woman was afraid of the first lover of her 
girlhood. She had become his wife, and so far all things had gone well 
with her; but ifmisery and despair had been the necessary consequences 
of ker union with him, she must have married him all the same, so 
dominant was the influence by which he ruled her. Of course Georgy 
was not herself aware of her own dependence. She accepted all 
things as they were presented to her by a stronger mind than her own. 
She wore her handsome silk dresses, and was especially particular as to 
the adjustment of her bonnet-strings, knowing that the smallest impro- 
priety of attire was obnoxious to the well-ordered mind of her second 
husband. She obeyed him very much as a child obeys a strict but not 
unkind schoolmaster. When he took her to a theatre or a racecourse, 
she sat by his side meekly, and felt like a child who has been good and 
is reaping the reward of goodness. And this state of things was in no 
wise disagreeable to her. She was perhaps quite as happy as it was in 
her nature to be; for she had no exalted capacity for happiness or 
misery. She felt that it was pleasant to have a handsome man, whose 
costume was always irreproachable, for her husband. Her only notion 
of a bad husband was a man who stayed out late, and came home under 
the influence of strong liquors consumed in unknown localities and 
amongst unknown people. So, as Mr. Sheldon rarely went out after 
dinner, and was on all occasions the most temperate of men, she natu- 
rally considered her second husband the very model of conjugal per- 
fection. Thus it was that domestic life had passed smoothly enough 
for Mr. Sheldon and his wife during the nine years which had elapsed 
since their marriage. 

As to the eighteen thousand pounds which she had brought Philip 
Sheldon, Georgy asked no questions. She knew that she enjoyed 
luxuries and splendours which had never been hers in Tom Halli- 
day’s lifetime, and she was content to accept the goods which her 
second husband provided. Mr. Sheldon had become a stockbroker, 
and had an office in some dusky court within a few hundred yards of 
the Stock Exchange; and according to his own account had trebled 
Georgy’s thousands during the nine years in which they had been in 
his hands. How the unsuccessful surgeon-dentist had blossomed all 
at once into a fortunate speculator was a problem too profound for 
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Georgy’s consideration. She knew that her husband had allied him- 
self to a certain established firm of stockbrokers, and that the alliance 
had cost him some thousands of Tom Halliday’s money. She had 
heard of preliminary steps to be taken to secure his admission as a 
member of some mysterious confraternity vaguely spoken of as “The 
House ;” and she knew that Tom Halliday’s thousands had been the 
seed from which had sprung other thousands, and that her husband 
had been altogether triumphant and successful. 

It may be that it is easier to rig the market than to induce a given 
number of people to resort to a certain dull street in Bloomsbury for 
the purpose of having teeth extracted by an unknown practitioner. It 
is possible that the stockbroker is like the poet, a creature who is born 
and not made; a gifted and inspired being, not to be perfected by any 
specific education ; a child of spontaneous instincts and untutored 
faculties. Certain it is that the divine afflatus from the nostrils of 
the god Plutus seemed to have descended upon Philip Sheldon ; for 
he had entered the Stock Exchange an inexperienced stranger, and he 
held his place there amongst men whose boyhood had been spent in 
the counting-houses of Capel Court, and whose youthful strength had 
been nourished in the chop-houses of Finch Lane and Threadneedle 
Street. 

Mrs. Sheldon was satisfied with the general knowledge that Mr. 
Sheldon had been fortunate, and had never sought any more precise 
knowledge of her husband’s affairs. Nor did she seek such knowledge 
even now, when her daughter was approaching womanhood, and might 
ere long have need of some dower out of her mother’s fortune. Poor 
Tom, trusting implicitly in the wife he loved, and making his will only 
as a precautionary measure, at a time when he seemed good for fifty 
years of life and strength, had not troubled himself about remote con- 
tingencies, and had in nowise foreseen the probability of a second hus- 
band for Georgy and a stepfather for his child. 

Two children had been born to Mr. Sheldon since his marriage, and 
both had died in infancy. The loss of these children had fallen very 
heavily on the strong hard man, though he had never shed a tear or 
uttered a lamentation, or wasted an hour of his business-like existence 
by reason of his sorrow. Georgy had just sufficient penetration to 
perceive that her husband was bitterly disappointed when no more 
baby strangers came to replace those poor frail little lives which had 
withered away and vanished in spite of his anxiety to hold them. 

“Tt seems as if there was a blight upon my children,” he once said 
bitterly ; and this was the only occasion on which his wife heard him 
complain of his evil fortune. 

But one day when he had been particularly lucky in some specu- 
lation, when he had succeeded in achieving what his brother George 
spoke of as the “ biggest line” he had ever done, Philip Sheldon came 
home to the Bayswater villa in a particularly bad humour, and for the 
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first time since her marriage Georgy heard him quote a line of Scrip- 
ture. 

“Heaping up riches,” he muttered, as he paced up and down the 
room ; “heaping up riches, and ye cannot tell who shall gather them.” 

His wife knew then that he was thinking of his children. During 
the brief lives of those two fragile boy-babies the stockbroker had been 
wont to talk much of future successes in the way of money-making to 
be achieved by him for the enrichment and exaltation of these children. 
They were gone now, and no more came to replace them. And though 
Philip Sheldon still devoted himself to the sublime art of money-making, 
and still took delight in successful time-bargains and all the scientific 
combinations of the money-market, the salt of life had lost something 
of its savour, and the chink of gold had lost somewhat of its music. 


CHaprTer II. 
CHARLOTTE, 


THE little villa at Bayswater was looking its brightest on a resplend- 
ent midsummer afternoon, one year after Diana Paget’s hurried hegira 
from Forétdechéne. If the poor dentist’s house in dingy Bloomsbury 
had been fresh and brilliant of aspect, how much more brilliant was 
the western home of the rich stockbroker, whose gate was within five 
minutes’ walk of that aristocratic Eden, Kensington Gardens. Mr. 
Sheldon’s small domain was called The Lawn, and consisted of some- 
thing over half an acre of flower-garden and shrubbery, a two-stall 
stable and coachhouse, a conservatory and fernery, and a moderate- 
sized house in the gothic or medieval style, with mullioned windows 
in the dining-room and oriels in the best bed-room, and with a great 
deal of unnecessary stonework and wooden excrescence in every direc- 
tion. ; 

The interior of Mr. Sheldon’s dwelling bore no trace of that solid 
old-fashioned clumsiness which had distinguished his house in Fitz- 
george-street. Having surrendered his-ancestral chairs and tables in 
liquidation of his liabilities, Philip Sheldon was free to go with the 
times, and had furnished his gothic villa in the most approved modern 
style, but without any attempt at artistic grace or adornment. All 
was bright and handsome and neat and trim; but the brightness and 
the neatness savoured just a little of furnished apartments at the sea- 
side, and the eye sought in vain for the graceful disorder of an elegant 
home. The dining-room was gorgeous with all the splendour of new 
mahogany and crimson morocco; the drawing-room was glorified by 
big looking-glasses, and the virginal freshness of gilt frames on which 
the feet of agile house-fly or clumsy blue-bottle had never rested. The 
crimsons and blues and greens and drabs of the Brussels carpets re- 
tained the vivid brightness of the loom. The drops of the chandeliers 
twinkled like little stars in the sunshine; the brass birdcages were 
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undimmed by any shadow of dulness. To Georgy’s mind the gothic 
villa was the very perfection of a dwelling-place. The Barlingford 
housekeepers were wont to render their homes intolerable by extreme 
neatness. Georgy still believed in the infallibility of her native town, 
and the primness of Barlingford reigned supreme in the gothic villa. 
There were no books scattered on the polished walnut-wood tables in 
the drawing-room, no cabinets crammed with scraps of old china, no 
pictures, no queer old Indian feather-screens, no marvels of Chinese 
carving in discoloured ivory ; none of those traces which the footsteps 
of the “collector” always leave behind him. Mr. Sheldon had no lei- 
sure for collecting; and Georgy preferred the gaudy pink-and-blue 
vases of a Regent-street china-shop to all the dingy chefs-@awvre of 
a Wedgwood, or the quaint shepherds and shepherdesses of Chelsea. 
As for books, were there not four or five resplendent volumes primly 
disposed on one of the tables; an illustrated edition of Cowper’s lively 
and thrilling poems; a volume of Rambles in Scotland, with copper- 
plate engravings of “Melrose by night,” and Glasgow Cathedral, and 
Ben Nevis, and other scenic and architectural glories of North Britain ; 
a couple of volumes of Punch, and an illustrated Vicar of Wakefield ; 
and what more could elevated taste demand in the way of literature ? 
Nobody ever read the books; but Mrs. Sheldon’s visitors were some- 
times glad to take refuge in the Scottish scenery and the pictorial 
Vicar, during that interval of dulness and indigestion which succeeds 
a middle-class dinner. Georgy read a great many books; but they 
were all novels, procured from the Bayswater branch of a fashion- 
able circulating library, and were condemned unread by Mr. Sheldon, 
who considered all works of fiction perfectly equal in demerit, and 
stigmatised them, in a general way, as “senseless trash.” He had 
tried to read novels in the dreary days of his Bloomsbury probation ; 
but he had found that the heroes of them were impracticable beings, 
who were always talking of honour and chivalry, and always sacrificing 
their own interests in an utterly preposterous manner; and he had 
thrown aside story after story in disgust. 

“ Give me a book that is something like life, and I'll read it,” he 
exclaimed impatiently; “but I can’t swallow the high-flown prosings 
of impossibly virtuous inanities.” 

One day, indeed, he had been struck by the power ofa book, a book 
written by a certain Frenchman called Balzac. He had been rivetted 
by the hideous cynicism, the supreme power of penetration into the 
vilest corners of wicked hearts; and he had flung the book from him 
at last with an expression of unmitigated admiration. 

“That man knows his fellows,” he cried, “and is not hypocrite 
enough to conceal his knowledge or to trick out his puppets in the tin- 
sel and rags of false sentiment in order that critics and public may cry, 
‘See, what noble instincts, what generous impulses, what unbounded 
sympathy for his fellow-creaiures this man has!’ This Frenchman is 
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an artist, and is not afraid to face the difficulties of his art. What a 
scoundrel this Philippe Bridau is! And after wallowing in the gutter, he 
lives to bespatter his virtuous brother with the mire from his carriage- 
wheels. That is real life. Your English novelist would have made his 
villain hang himself with the string of his waistcoat in a condemned 
cell, while his amiable hero was declared heir to a dukedom and forty 
thousand a year. But this fellow Balzac knows better than that.” 

The days had passed when Mr. Sheldon had leisure to read Balzac. 
He read nothing but the newspapers now, and in the newspapers he 
read very little more than the money articles, and such political news 
as seemed likely to affect the money-market. There is no such sole 
absorbing pursuit as the race which men run whose goal is the glit- 
tering Temple of Plutus. The golden apples which tempted Atalanta 
to slacken her pace are always rolling before the modern runner, and 
the greed of gain lends the wings of Hermes to his feet. Mr. Sheldon 
had sighed for pleasures sometimes in the days of his Bloomsbury 
martyrdom. He had sat by his open window on sultry summer even- 
ings, smoking his solitary cigar, and thinking moodily of all the plea- 
sant resting-places from which other men were looking out at that 
golden western sky, deepening into crimson and melting into purples 
which even the London smoke could not obscure. He had sat alone, 
thinking of jovial parties lounging in the bow-windows of Greenwich 
taverns, with cool green hock-glasses and pale amber wine, and a litter 
of fruit and flowers on the table before them, while the broad river 
flowed past them with all the glory of the sunset on the rippling water, 
and one black brig standing sharply out against the yellow sky. He 
had thought of Richmond, and the dashing young men who drove 
there every summer in drags; of Epsom, and the great Derby mob; and 
ofall those golden goblets of pleasure which prosperous manhood drains 
to the very dregs. He had fancied the enjoyments which would be 
his if ever he were rich enough to pay for them. And now he was 
able to afford all such pleasures he cared nothing for them ; for the 
ecstasy of making money seemed better than any masculine dissipa- 
tion or delight. He did sometimes dine at Greenwich. He knew the 
menus of the different taverns by heart, and had discovered that they 
were all alike vanity and indigestion; but he never seated himself at 
one of those glistening little tables, or deliberated with an obsequious 
waiter over the mysteries of the wine care, without a settled purpose 
to be served by the eating of the dinner, and a definite good to be 
achieved by the wine he ordered. He gave many such entertainments 
at home and abroad ; but they were all given to men who were likely 
to be useful to him—to rich men, or the toadies and hangers-on of rich 
men, the grand viziers of the sultans of the money-market. Such a 
thing as pleasure or hospitality pure and simple had no place in the 
plan of Mr. Sheldon’s life. The race in which he was running was not 
to be won by a loiterer. The golden apples were always rolling on 
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before the runner; and woe be to him who turned away from the course 
to dally with the flowers or loiter by the cool streams that beautified 
the wayside. 

Thus it was that Mr. Sheldon’s existence grew day by day more 
completely absorbed by business pursuits and business interests. Poor 
Georgy complained peevishly of her husband’s neglect ; but she did not 
dare to pour her lamentations into the ear of the offender. It was 
a kind of relief to grumble about his busy life to servants and humble 
female friends and confidantes; but what could she say to ‘Philip Shel- 
don himself? What ground had she for complaint? He very seldom 
stayed out late; he never came home tipsy. He was quite as cool and 
clear-headed and business-like, and as well able to “tot up” any given 
figures upon the back of an envelope after one of those diplomatic little 
Greenwich dinners as he was the first thing after breakfast. It had 
been an easy thing to tyrannise over poor Tom Halliday; but this man 
was a grave inscrutable creature, a domestic enigma which Georgy was 
always giving up in despair. 

But so completely did Mr. Sheldon rule his wife that when he in- 
formed her inferentially that she was a very happy woman, she accepted 
his view of the subject, and was content to believe herself blest. 

In spite of those occasional grumblings to servants and female 
friends Mrs. Sheldon did think herself happy. Those occasional com- 
plaints were the minor notes in the harmony of her life, and only served 
to make the harmony complete. She read her novels, and fed a colony 
of little feeble twittering birds that occupied a big wire cage in the 
breakfast-parlour. She executed a good deal of fancy-work with beads 
and Berlin-wool ; she dusted and arranged the splendours of the draw- 
ing-room with her own hands; and she took occasional walks in Ken- 
sington Gardens. 3 

This was the ordinary course of her existence, now and then inter- 
rupted by such thrilling events as a dinner given to some important 
acquaintance of Mr. Sheldon’s, or a visit to the school at which Char- 
lotte Halliday was completing her education. 

That young lady had been removed from the Scarborough boarding- 
school to a highly respectable establishment at Brompton, within a few 
months of her mother’s marriage with Mr. Sheldon. She had been a 
rosy-cheeked young damsel in pinafores at the time of that event, too 
young to express any strong feelings upon the subject of her mother’s se- 
cond choice; but not too young to feel the loss of her father very deeply. 
Tom Halliday had been fondly attached to that bright-eyed rosy-cheeked 
damsel of seven, and the girl had fully reciprocated his affection. How 
often they had talked together of the future which was to be so de- 
lightful for them both; the new farm, which was to be such a paradise 
in comparison tu Hyley ; the pony that Charlotte was to ride when she 
should be old enough to wear a habit like a lady, and to go about with 
her father to market-towns and corn-exchanges. The little girl had 
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remembered all this, and had most bitterly lamented the loss of that 
dear and loving father. 

She remembered it all to this day; she regretted her loss to this 
day, though she was nineteen years of age, and on the point of leaving 
school for ever. To say that she disliked Mr. Sheldon is only to admit 
that she was subject to the natural prejudices of humanity. He had 
usurped the place of a beloved father, and he was in every way the 
opposite of that father. He had come between Charlotte Halliday and 
her mother, and had so absorbed the weak little woman into himself as 
to leave Charlotte quite alone in the world. And yet he did his duty 
as few stepfathers do it. Charlotte admitted that he was very kind to 
her, that he was an excellent husband, and altogether the most con- 
scientious and respectable of mankind; but she admitted with equal 
candour that she had never been able to like him. “I daresay it 
is very wicked of me not to be fond of him, when he is so good and 
generous to me,” she said to her chosen friend and companion; “ but 
I never can feel quite at home with him. I try to think of him as a 
father sometimes, but I never can get over the ‘step’ Do you know 
I have dreamed of him sometimes; and though he is so kind to me 
in reality, I always fancy him cruel to me in my dreams. I sup- 
pose it is on account of his black eyes and black whiskers,” added Miss 
Halliday in a meditative tone. “It is certainly a misfortune for a 
person to have blacker eyes and whiskers than the rest of the world; 
for there seems something stern and hard, and almost murderous, in 
such excessive blackness.” 

Charlotte Halliday was a very different creature from the mother 
whom Mr. Sheldon had absorbed into himself. Georgy was one of the 
women who have “no characters at all,” but Georgy’s daughter was 
open to the charge of eccentricity rather than of inanity. She was a crea- 
ture of fancies and impulses. She had written wild verses in the secrecy 
of her own chamber at midnight, and had torn her poetic effusions 
into a thousand fragments the morning after their composition. She 
played and sang and drew and danced admirably, and did every thing 
in a wild way of her own, which was infinitely more charming than the 
commonplace perfection of other women. She was not a beauty accord- 
ing to those established rules which every body believes in until they 
meet a woman who defies them all and yet is beautiful. Miss Halliday 
had thick black eyebrows, and large gray eyes which people were apt 
to mistake for black. She had a composite nose, and one of the sweetest 
mouths that ever smiled upon enraptured mankind. Nature had given 
her just a little more chin than a Greek sculptor would have allowed 
her; but by way of make-weight, the same careless Nature had bestowed 
upon her a throat which Phidias himself might have sought in vain to 
improve upon. And Nature had planted this young lady’s head upon 
her shoulders with a grace so rare that it must needs be a happy acci- 
dent in the workmanship of that immortal artist. Indeed it seemed as 
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if Charlotte Halliday owed her charms to a series of happy accidents. 
The black eyebrows which made her face so piquant might have been 
destruction to another woman. The round column-like throat needed 
a fine frank face to surmount it, and the fine frank face was rendered 
gracious and womanly by the wealth of waving dark hair which framed 
it. The girl was one of those bright happy creatures whom men worship 
and women love, and whom envy can scarcely dislike. She was so in- 
finitely superior to both father and mother that a believer in hereditary 
attributes was fain to invent some mythical great-grandmother from 
whom the girl’s graces might have been derived. But she had some- 
thing of her father’s easy goodnature and imprudent generosity; and 
was altogether one of those impulsive creatures whose lives are per- 
petual difficulties and dilemmas. More lectures had been delivered for 
her edification than for any other young lady in the Brompton board- 
ing school; and yet she had been the favourite and delight of every 
body in the establishment, from the mistress of the mansion down to 
the iniquitous boy who cleaned the boots, and who was hounded and 
hunted, and abused and execrated, from dewy morn to dusky eve.. 

“T allus puts plenty of elbow-grease on your boots, Miss ’Allundale, 
though cook does heave saucepan-lids at my ’ed and call me a lazy 
wiper,” this incorrigible imp protested to Charlotte one morning when 
she had surprised him in tears and had consoled his woes by a donation 
of pence. 

“ All things love thee, so do I,” says the lover to his mistress; and 
it is almost impossible not to adore a young lady who is universally 
beloved, for the simple reason that this general affection is very rarely 
accorded to any but a loving nature. There is an instinct in these 
things. From all the ruck of Cheapside a vagrant dog will select the 
man who has most toleration for the canine species, and is most likely 
to give him shelter. A little child coming suddenly into a circle of 
strangers knows in which lap it may find a haven, on which bosom it 
may discover safety and comfort. If mistress and schoolfellows, servants 
and shoeblack, dogs and cats; were fond of Charlotte Halliday, their 
affection had been engendered by her own sweet smiles and loving 
words, and helping hands always ready to give substantial succour or 
to aid by active service. 

She had been at the Brompton gyneceum nearly nine years— 
only leaving it for her holidays—and now her education was declared 
to be finished, and in less than a week she was to leave school for 
ever. 

To most damsels of nineteen this would have been a subject for 
rejoicing ; but it was not so with Charlotte. She did not like her step- 
father ; and her moiher, though very affectionate and gentle, was a person 
whose society was apt to become wearisome any time after the first half- 
hour of social intercourse. At Hyde Lodge Charlotte had a great deal 
more of Lingard and condensed and expurgated Gibbon than was quite 
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agreeable ; she had to get up at a preternatural hour in the morning 
and to devote herself to “studies of velocity,” whose monotony be- 
came wearing as the drip, drip, drip of water on the skull of the tor- 
tured criminal. She was very tired of all the Hyde-Lodge lessons and 
accomplishments, the irregular French verbs—the ‘ braires’ and ‘traires’ 
which were so difficult to remember, and which nobody ever could 
want to use in polite conversation—the ruined castles and dilapidated 
windmills, the perpetual stumpy pieces of fallen timber and jagged 
posts executed with a BBB pencil, the chalky expanse of sky with that 
inevitable flight of crows scudding across it:—why must there be always 
crows scudding across a drawing-master’s sky, and why so many jagged 
posts in a drawing-master’s ideal of rural beauty ? Charlotte was inex- 
pressibly weary of all the stereotyped studies ; but she liked Hyde Lodge 
better than the gothic villa. She liked the friendly schoolfellows with 
their loud talk and boisterous manners, the girls who called her “ Hal- 
liday” and who were always borrowing her reels of crochet-cotton and 
her pencils, her collars and pocket-handkerchiefs. She liked the free- 
and-easy schoolgirl talk better than her mother’s tame discourse ; she 
preferred the homely litter of the spacious schoolroom to the prim 
splendours of Georgy’s state chambers; and the cool lawn and shrub- 
beries of Hyde Lodge were a hundredfold more pleasant to her 
than the stiff little parterre at Bayswater, wherein scarlet geraniums 
and calceolarias flourished with an excruciating luxuriance of growth 
and an aggravating brilliancy of colour. She liked any place better 
than the hearth by which Philip Sheldon brooded with a dark thought- 
fal face, and a mind absorbed by the mysteries and complications of the 
Stock Exchange. 

On this bright June afternoon other girls were chattering gaily 
about the fun of the breaking-up ball and the coming delights of the 
holidays, but. Charlotte sighed when they reminded her that the end of 
her last half was close at hand. 

She sat under a group of trees on the lawn, with a crochet antima- 
cassar lying in her lap, and with her friend and favourite, Diana Paget, 
sitting by her side. 

Hyde Lodge was that very establishment over which Priscilla Paget 
had reigned supreme for the last fifteen years of her life, and among 
all the pupils in a school of some forty or fifty girls, Diana was the one 
whom Charlotte Halliday had chosen for her dearest companion and 
confidante, clinging to her with a constancy not to be shaken by ill- 
fortune or absence. The girl knew very well that Diana Paget was a 
poor relation and dependent ; that her bills had never been paid; that 
all those incalculable and mysterious “extras” which are the martyr- 
dom of parents and the delight of schoolmistresses, were a dead letter 
so far as Diana was concerned. She knew that “poor Di” had been 
taken home suddenly one day, not in compliance with any behest of 
her father’s, but for the simple reason that her kinswoman’s patience 
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had been worn out by the Captain’s dishonesty. It is doubtful whether 
Priscilla Paget had ever communicated these facts in any set phrase, 
but in a boarding-school such things make themselves known, and the 
girls had discussed the delinquencies of that dreadful creature, Captain 
Paget, very freely in the security of their dormitories. 

Charlotte knew that her dearest friend was not a person whom it 
was advantageous to know. She had seen Diana depart ignoniiniously, 
and return mysteriously after an absence of some years, very shabby, 
very poor, very sombre and melancholy, and with no inclination to talk 
of those years of absence. Miss Halliday had known all this, and had 
asked no questions. She took the returned wanderer to her heart, and 
cherished her with an affection which was far beyond the average 
measure of sisterly love. 

“T thought I should never see you again, dear,” she cried when she 
and Diana had retired to a corner of the school-room to talk confiden- 
tially on the morning of Miss Paget’s return; “and I missed you so 
cruelly. Other girls are very nice and very kind to me. There is a 
new girl, Miss Spencer—that girl with flaxen hair standing by the big 
Canterbury—whom I get on with delightfully ; but there is no one in 
the world like you, Di. And where have you been all this time ? With 
your papa, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Paget gloomily; “I have been with my 
father. Don’t ask me any thing about the last three years, Lotta. I 
have been utterly wretched and miserable, and I can’t bear to talk about 
my misery.” 

“ And you sha’n’t talk of it, darling,” cried Charlotte, pursing up her 
mouth for a kiss in a manner which might have been distraction to a 
masculine mind of average susceptibility. ‘You sha’n’t talk of any 
thing or think of any thing the least, least, least bit unpleasant ; and 
you shall have my gold pencil-case,” added Miss Halliday, wrenching 
that, trinket suddenly from the ribbon by which it hung at her side. 
Perhaps there was just the least touch of Georgy’s childishness in this 
impulsive habit of giving away all her small possessions, for which Lotta 
was distinguished. ‘“ Yes, you must, dear,” she went on. “ Mamma 
gave it me last half; but I don’t want it; I don’t like it; in point of 
fact, I have had it so long that I positively loathe it. And I know 
it’s a pou. trumpery thing, though mamma gave two guineas for it; 
but you know she is always imposed upon in shops. Do, do, do take 
it, darling, just to oblige me. And now, tell me, dear, you’re going to 
stop here for ever and ever now you’ve come back ?” asked Charlotte, 
after having thrust the gold pencil-case into Diana’s unwilling hand. 

“T don’t know about for ever and ever, dear,” Miss Paget replied 
presently ; “ but I daresay I shall stay here till I’m tired of the place 
and every body about it. You wan’t be here very long, you know, 
Lotta; for you’ll be eighteen next birthday, and I suppose you'll be 
leaving school before you’re nineteen. Most of the girls do; and you’ve 
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been here so-long, and are so much further advanced than others are. 
I am not going to be a pupil again—that’s out of the question; for 
I’m just twenty, as you know. But Priscilla has been good enough to 
let me stay as a kind of second teacher for the little ones. It will be 
dull work going through the stupid abridgments of history and geo- 
graphy, and the scrappy bits of botany and conchology, with those in- 
corrigible little ones; but of course I am very grateful to my cousin 
for giving me a home under any conditions, after papa’s dishonourable 
conduct. If it were not for her, Lotta, I should have mo home. What 
a happy girl you are, to have a respectable man for your father !” 

Charlotte’s brow darkened a little as her friend said this. 

“ He is not my own father, you know,” she said gravely; “and I 
should be a great deal happier if mamma and I were alone in the world. 
We could live in some dear little cottage on wide open downs near the 
sea, and I could have a linsey habit, a horse, and ride about all day, 
and read and play to mamma at night. Of course Mr. Sheldon is 
very respectable, and I daresay it’s very wicked of me; but O, Diana, I 
think I should like him better if he were not quite so respectable. I 
saw your papa once when he came to call, and I thought him nicer than 
my stepfather. But then I’m such a frivolous creature, Di, and am 
always thinking what I ought not to think.” 


Nearly a year liad passed since Diana’s return, and the girl’s life 
had been very monotonous during that time. She had stuck bravely 
to the abridgments and the juvenile scraps of -ologies, and had been 
altogether a model of propriety, sewing on such a number of strings 
and buttons during the period as can only be compassed by the maternal 
mind. Her existence had been by no means as joyless or desolate as 
such am existence is generally represented by the writer of fiction. There 
was plenty of life and bustle in the big prosperous boarding-school, if 
there was not much variety. There were small scandals and small in- 
trigues, departures and arrivals, wonderful hampers of cake and wine 
to be divided among the elect of a fashionable dormitory ; for there is 
as wide a difference between the tone and status of the bedrooms in a 
ladies’-school as between the squares of Berkeley and Bedford. There 
were breaking-up parties, and the free-and-easy idleness of the holidays, 
when a few dark-complexioned girls from the colonies, a yellow-haired 
damsel from the remote north of Scotland, and Miss Diana Paget, were 
wont to cluster round the fire in the smaller of the school-rooms to tell 
ghost-stories or talk scandal in the gloaming. 

It was a life which, taken with all its small hardships and petty 
annoyances, should have been as the life of Paradise compared to that 
which Diana had led with her father and Valentine Hawkehurst. 
Whether the girl fully appreciated the change from the Bohemianism 
of her late existence to the respectability of Hyde Lodge was a ques- 
tion which no one had asked of her. She had fits of despondency now 
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and then, even in the midst of her duties, and was apt to fall into a 
sombre reverie over one of the abridgments, whereby she was neglectful 
of her pupils’ aspirates, and allowed Henry the Second to be made the 
poorer by the loss of an H, or Heliogabalus to be described by a name 
which that individual himself would have failed to recognise. 

There were times when in the midst of that shrill Babel, the school- 
room, Diana Paget heard the summer winds sighing in the pine-woods 
above Forétdechéne, and fancied herself standing once more in that 
classic temple on whose plastered wall Valentine had once cut her ini- 
tials with his penknife in a fantastical monogram surmounted by a 
death’s-head, and encircled by a serpent. She thought of that cavalier 
companion very often, in spite of her juvenile pupils and the sewing- 
on of tapes and buttons. He had seemed to her a perpetual enigma 
and mystery when she was with him; and now that she was far away 
from him he was more than ever an inscrutable creature. Was he alto- 
gether vile, she wondered, or was there some. redeeming virtue in his 
nature? He had taken trouble to secure her escape from shame and 
disgrace, and in doing this he surely had performed a good action ; but 
was it not just possible that he had taken this opportunity of getting 
rid of her because her presence was alike wearisome and inconvenient ? 
She thought very bitterly of her fellow Bohemian when this view of his 
conduct presented itself to her. How heartlessly he had shuffled her 
off; how cruelly he had sent her out into the hard pitiless world, to 


find a shelter as best she might! 

“What would have become of me if Priscilla had refused to take 
me in?” she asked herself. “I wonder whether Mr. Hawkehurst ever 
considered that.” 


More than one letter had come to Diana from her old companion 
since her flight from the little Belgian watering-place. The first letter 
told her that her father had “ tided over that business, and was in better 
feather than before the burst-up at the Hotel d’Orange.” The letter 
was dated from Paris, but gave no information as to the present 
arrangements or future plans of the writer and his companion. An- 
other letter, dated from the same place but not from the same address, 
came to her six months afterwards, and anon another; and it was such 
a wonderful thing for Captain Paget to inhabit the same city for 
twelve months together, that Diana began to cherish faint hopes of 
some amendment in the scheme of her father’s life and of Valentine’s, 
since any improvement in her father’s position would involve an im- 
provement in that of his protégé. 

Miss Paget’s regard for her father was by no means an absorbing 
affection. The Captain had never cared to conceal his indifference for 
his only child, or pretended to think her any thing but a nuisance and 
an encumbrance ; a superfluous piece of luggage more difficult to dis- 
pose of than any other luggage, and altogether a stumbling-block in 
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the stony path of a man who has to live by his wits. So perhaps it 
is scarcely strange that Diana did not think of her absent father with 
any passionate tenderness or sad yearning love. She thought of him 
very often; but her thoughts of him were painful and bitter. She 
thought still more often of his companion; and her thoughts of him 
were even more bitter. 

The experiences of Diana Paget are not the experiences which make 
a pure or perfect woman. There are trials which chasten the heart and 
elevate the mind; but it is doubtful whether it can be for the welfare 
of any helpless, childish creature to be familiar with falsehood and 
chicanery, with debt and dishonour, from the earliest awakening of the 
intellect ; to feel, from the age of six or seven, all the shame of a crea- 
ture who is always eating food that will not be paid for, and lying on 
a bed out of which she may be turned at any moment with shrill re- 
proaches and upbraidings; to hear her father abused and vilified by 
vulgar gossips over a tea-table, and to be reminded every day and every 
hour that she is an unprofitable incumbrance, a consumer of the bread 
of other people’s children, an intruder in the household of hard pitiless 
poverty, a child whose only heritage is shame and dishonour. These 
things had hardened the heart of Captain Paget’s daughter. There had 
been no counteracting influence—no fond, foolish, loving creature near 
at hand to save the girl from that perdition into which the child or 
woman who has never known what it is to be loved is apt to fall. For 
thirteen years of Diana’s life all love and tenderness, endearing words, 
caressing touches, fond admiring looks, had been utterly unknown to 
her. To sit in a room with a father who was busy writing letters, and 
who was wont to knit his brows peevishly if she stirred, or to mutter an 
oath if she spoke; to be sent to a pawnbroker’s in the gloaming with 
her father’s watch, and to be scolded and sworn at on her return if 
the money-lender had advanced a less sum than was expected on that 
security—do not compose the most delightful or improving experiences 
of a home life. But Diana could remember little of a more pleasant 
character respecting her existence during those brief periods when she 
was flung back upon her father’s hands, and while that gentleman was 
casting about for some new victim on whom to plant her. 

At Hyde Lodge, fer the first time, the girl knew what it was to be 
loved. Bright, impulsive Charlotte Halliday took a fancy to her, as 
the school-girl phrase goes, and clung to her with a fond confiding 
affection. It may be that the softening influence came too late, or that 
there was some touch of natural hardness and bitterness in Diana’s 
mind; for it is certain that Charlotte’s affection did not soften the 
girl’s heart or lessen her bitter consciousness of the wide difference be- 
tween her ewn fortunes and those of the happier daughters whose fathers 
paid their debts. The very contrast between Charlotte’s position and 
her own may have counteracted the good influence. It was very easy 
for Charlotte to be generous and amiable. She had never been hounded 
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from pillar to post by shrewish matrons who had no words too bitter for 
their unprofitable charge. She had never known what it was to rise up 
in the morning uncertain where she should lie down at night, or whether 
there would be any shelter at all for her hapless head; for who could 
tell that her father would be found at the lodging where he had last 
been heard of, and how should she obtain even workhouse hospitality, 
whose original parish was unknown to herself or her protector? To 
Charlotte these shameful experiences would have been as incompre- 
hensible as the most abstruse theories of a metaphysician. Was it any 
wonder, then, if Charlotte was bright and womanly, and fond and 
tender—Charlotte, who had never been humiliated by the shabbiness 
of her clothes, and to whom a walk had never been a shame and a 
degradation by reason of obvious decay in the heels of her boots ? 

“If your father would dress you decently, and supply you with 
proper boots, I could almost bring myself to keep you for nothing,” 
Priscilla had said to her reprobate kinsman’s daughter; “ but the more 
one does for that man the less he will do himself; so the long and 
the short of it is, that you will have to go back to him, for I cannot 
consent to have such an expensive establishment as mine degraded by 
the shabbiness of a relation.” 

Diana had been obliged to listen to such speeches as this very 
often during her first residence at Hyde Lodge, and then, perhaps, 
within a few minutes after Priscilla’s lecture was concluded, Charlotte 
Halliday would bound into the room, looking as fresh and bright 
as the morning, and dressed in silk that rustled with newness and 
richness. 

Keenly as Diana felt the difference between her friend’s fortune and 
her own, she did nevertheless in some manner return Charlotte’s affec- 
tion. Her character was not to be altered all at once by this new 
atmosphere of love and tenderness ; but she loved her generous friend 
and companion after her own fitful fashion, and defended her with pas- 
sionate indignation if any other girl dared to hint the faintest dispar- 
agement of her graces or her virtues. She envied and loved her at the 
same time. She would accept Charlotte’s affection one day with un- 
concealed pleasure, and revolt against it on the next day as a species of 
patronage which stung her proud heart to the quick. 

“ Keep your pity for people who ask you for it,” she had exclaimed 
once to poor bewildered Charlotte; “I am tired of being consoled and 
petted; go and talk to your prosperous friends, Miss Halliday; I am 
sick to death of hearing about your new frocks, and your holidays, and 
the presents your mamma is always bringing you.” 

And then when Charlotte looked at her friend with a sad perplexed 
face, Diana relented, and declared that she was a wicked discontented 
creature, unworthy of either pity or affection. 

“T have had so much misery in my life, thet I am very often in- 
clined to quarrel with happy people without rhyme or reason, or only 
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because they are happy,” she said, in explanation of her impatient 
temper. 

“But who knows what happiness may be waiting for you in the 
future, Di ?” exclaimed Miss Halliday. “You will marry some rich 
man by and by, and forget that you ever knew what poverty was.” 

“T wonder where the rich man is to come from who will marry 
Captain Paget’s daughter ?” Diana asked contemptuously. 

“Never mind where he comes from ; he will come, depend upon it. 
The handsome young prince with the palace by the lake of Como will 
come to fall in love with my beautiful Diana, and then she will go and 
live at Como, and desert her faithful Charlotte, and live happy ever 
afterwards.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Lotta,” cried Miss Paget. “You know what 
kind of fate lies before me as well as I do. I looked at myself this 
morning, as I was plaiting my hair before the glass—you know how 
seldom one gets a turn at the glass in the blue room—and I saw a dark, 
ugly, evil-minded-looking creature, whose face frightened me. I have 
been getting wicked and ugly ever since I was a child. An aquiline 
nose and black eyes will not make a woman a beauty; she wants hap- 
piness and hope and love, and all manner of things that I have never 
known, before she can be pretty.” 

“T have seen a beautiful woman sweeping a crossing,” said Char- 
lotte, doubtfully. 

“Yes, but what sort of beauty was it ?—a beauty that made you 
shudder. Don’t talk about these things, Charlotte ; you only encorrage 
me to be bitter and discontented. I daresay I ought to be very happy, 
when I remember that I have dinner every day, and shoes and stock- 
ings, and a bed to lie down upon at night; and I am happier, now that 
I work for my living, than I was in the old time, when my cousin was 
always grumbling about her unpaid bills. But my life is very dreary 
and empty ; and when I look forward to the future, it seems like look- 
ing across some level plain that leads nowhere, but across which I must 
tramp on for ever and ever, until I drop down and die.” 

It was something in this fashion that Miss Paget talked, as she sat 
in the garden with Charlotte Halliday at the close of the half-year. She 
was going to lose her faithful friend—the girl who, so much richer 
and happier and more amiable than herself, had yet clung to her so 
fondly; she was going to lose this tender companion, and she was more 
sorry for the loss than she cared to express. 

“ You must come and see us very often,” Charlotte said for the hun- 
dredth time ; “ mamma will be so glad to have you, for my sake ; and 
my stepfather never interferes with our arrangements. O, Di, how I 
wish you would come and live with us altogether! Would you come, 
if I could manage to arrange it ?” 

“ How could I come? What Quixotic nonsense you talk, Lotta!” 

“ Not at all, dear; you could come as a sort of companion for me, 
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or a sort of companion for mamma. What does it matter how you 
come, if I can only have you? My life will be so dreary in that dread- 
ful new-looking house, unless I have a companion I love. Will you 
come, Di?—only tell me you will come! -I am sure Mr. Sheldon would 
not refuse, if I asked him to let you live with us. Will you come, dear? 
—yes or no. You would be glad to come, if you loved me.” 

“ And I do love you, Lotta, with all my heart,” answered Miss Paget 
with unusual fervour ; “but then the whole of my heart is not much. 
As to coming to live with you, of course it would be a hundred thou- 
sand times pleasanter than the life I lead here; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Sheldon will consent to have a stranger in his house just 
because his impulsive stepdaughter chooses to take a fancy to a school- 
fellow who isn’t worthy of half her affection.” 

“ Let me be the judge of that. As to my stepfather, I am almost 
sure of his consent. You don’t know how indulgent he is to me; which 
shows what a wicked creature I must be not to like him. You shall 
come to us, Diana, and be my sister; and we will play our pet duets 
together, and be as happy as two birds in a cage—or a good deal hap- 
pier, for I never could quite understand the ecstatic delights of per- 
petual hempseed and an occasional peck at a dirty lump of sugar.” 

After this there came all the bustle of packing and preparation for 
departure, and a kind of saturnalia prevailed at Hyde Lodge—a satur- 
nalia which terminated with the breaking-up ball; and who among the 


crowd of fair young dancers so bright as Charlotte Halliday, dressed in 
the school-girl’s festal robes of cloud-like muslin, and with her white 
throat set off by a black ribbon and a gold locket ? 

Diana sat in a corner of the school-room towards the close of the 
evening, very weary of her share in the festival, and watched her 
friend, half in sadness, half in envy. 

“ Perhaps, if I were like her, he would love me,” she thought. 
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SHOULD Christmas with its dinners, 

Stuffing saints and starving sinners, 

More of coming bills than passing bells 
Suggest : 

When the old year’s shades retire, 

Round a January fire 

Mew ries crowd to seize the moment 
That is best. 


Nestling round the hearth together 
We defy the growling weather, 
Treating all its blatant efforts 

As a joke : 
Our log sets all at nought, 
As he crackles at the thought 
How the wind will vent its wrath 

Upon the smoke. 


So, before the lamp is lit 

Flick’ring shadows round us flit 

Of the stories that we’ve heard 
In olden time ; 

Of the ghost of Lady Clare, 

Or the phantom on the stair 

Near the panel where the stains 
Reveal’d the crime. 





Then a silence leads us on 

To remember faces gone, 

Which to leave us once we hoped 
Would be the last : 

Gentle sorrow creeps apace 

Round the circle as we trace 

In the fire recollections 
Of the past. 


Eyes intent upon the flames, 
Thoughts now wand’ring in their aims, 
Fall with ashes, or rise upwards 
With the spark ; 
Till some childish laughter ends 
Reminiscences, and sends 
All our shadows trooping back 
Into the dark. A. T. 
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ENOUGH AT CHRISTMAS 


“Miss FLORENCE Cope at table!” How many readers remember the 
happy chubby face, the cloth and pinafore of dazzling whiteness, the 
silver drinking-mug, and the dimpled hands ready to grasp the little 
spoon and fork? Autumn has laid his “fiery fingers” on the leaves 
many times since that sweet picture of bright childhood made a plea- 
sant corner in a Royal Academy exhibition. I am sure it must have 
lingered in the memory of many a proud and fortunate mother. It 
came back to my mind with peculiar force one day in the autumn of 
1865, in the West Derby Union at Liverpool. I was examining the 
various wards and departments of that admirably-managed house (I 
am not sure that it is not the best-managed in England), when a 
pauper nurse came in, carrying in her arms a plump blue-eyed boy 
about a year old, who shone after his first workhouse washing, and had 
just been fitted with workhouse clothes. He had that noble, that 
brave look yéu see in English baby-boys. It was hardly possible to 
believe that he was a little pauper, who was presently to sport a muffin- 
cap. He was so completely unlike the rest of the children in the house, 
and his calm earnest eyes were so eloquent, that I thought often of 
the little fellow afterwards, deeming him worthy of making a com- 
panion picture to “ Florence Cope at table.” I heard that his father - 
and mother had died of cholera, and had left him, with brothers and 
sisters, to the parish. How is his table spread? There is no silver 
mug upon it, nor glistening damask; nor are there mother’s eyes 
stealing over his shoulder, to teach him the proper handling of spoon 
and fork, and rejoice over his hearty appetite. Heavy and wearily 
the years must pass over his young head; and he must get through 
the fagging and the sad routine of childhood in a workhouse. He 
will know a master—let us pray that he may be a kind one—but no 
voice of close sympathy, no flesh of his flesh, against which little hearts 
are prone to warm themselves. The cholera has plucked all the flowers 
from the garden of his childhood, and has laid waste his prospect. 
He had no more to do with the tremendous misfortune that burst over 
him while he was crowing in his cradle than Miss Florence Cope’s 
dimpled fingers had to do with the fashioning of her silver mug. 

I do not know where a heart-ache may be got so easily as among 
workhouse children — children marshalled and drilled, and made so 
tame and patient, that they all look of one family—a dismal family, 
without nursery-songs or playthings. Take the workhouse boy or the 
Feltham boy, and try to get at his real nature. You will find him 
cunning, packed full of rules and regulations, knowing about the die- 
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tary scale; but it is impossible to say how utterly unlike a natural 
home-reared boy. A hard sad childhood indeed is that of the pauper, 
or of the inhabitant of a juvenile reformatory—perhaps the saddest, 
if not the hardest of any. -Hard and sad as it is, however, it is pro- 
tected against the temptations and pitiless accidents of the streets. 
The creature is saved the pang of hunger; the night under the dark 
archway, or upon the door-step ; the bare-foot tramping; the drunken 
father ; the bare board on a winter’s night; and the low fellowship of 
“sneaks” and “ wires.” The lack of home influences is sad, and tells 
disadvantageously on the workhouse or the reformatory child ; but the 
workhouse and the reformatory are the best substitutes society has 
yet been able to find for the natural home of children. It is true 
that we have orphan asylums by the score; that the forms of private 
charity by which the English heart expresses its sympathy for the 
sorrows of the children of the poor are various. Every trade, every 
profession has its charity, that covers the helpless heads of children. 
It is surely cheering to remember on these wintry days, under these 
gray skies, and in this sharp damp cold of ours, that thousands of 
innocent heads are roofed, that thousands of little mouths are filled, 
that thousands of tender limbs are clothed amply, by the sweet warm 
hand of Charity! We may and do differ among ourselves as to the 
forms which charity towards the young should take. Some among us 
lament over the vast sums of money that go to the architect instead of 
the orphan; and they hold palatial orphan asylums to be a mistake. 
We think it a pity not to find a new, humble, and virtuous home for 
the helpless orphan, rather than a cheerless bed in a ward—even in the 
most exquisitely-ventilated of wards. We cannot help glancing a little 
jealously across the Channel, to watch the way in which the gentle 
Eugénie does her work of charity towards the orphan. She rears no 
monumental pile to cover the heads of her helpless ones. Her protégés 
have neither park nor palace. Simple as bon jour is her plan. She 
takes the orphan by the hand, and finds a new home for it suited to its 
degree. The child enters some well-regulated workman’s family, to be a 
help rather than a burden there. It finds new parents; and becomes 
one of the family, under the protection of the Imperial Orphelinat. 
In this way the broken home, where vice and want were the presiding 
spirits, is exchanged for a home of comfort, where good manners reign. 
This is the way in which orphan and deserted children are cared for 
among our neighbours. The Assistance Publique authorities never crowd 
pauper children together: they have a wiser pity for the helpless babe 
—born to nothing. They send it forth to the labourer’s cottage, to grow 
as his children grow, and to become an honest tiller of the soil. They 
put no mark of shame upon the little one; they leave it the spirit 
natural to its age. Pauper-born, they will not cast it among paupers, 
dull of brain and craven of spirit, to grow up as dull as their care- 
takers. 
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Without pausing to decide which is the cheaper method of the 
two, we may confidently receive the French system as the more 
humane and rational. With the large sums of money which we ex- 
pend in splendid temples of charity, our neighbours, with their sim- 
ple idea of finding a new home for the helpless orphan, would have 
given comfort, in the best, the most humanising shape, to double the 
number of little ones we have been able to provide for. Wiser than 
us in one direction, they are more culpable in another. Paris mothers 
let their children die by thousands. Wet-nursing has become in the 
departments round about the French capital an important trade. It 
has come to this, that only the absolutely poor nurse their own off- 
spring. Every mother who can afford it goes to the bureau to hire a 
wet-nurse, as she goes to hire any other servant; and she sends away 
her babe in the care of a stranger, and thereby doubles the chances of 
its death. The trade is so brisk in nurslings, that the competing 
offices bribe the doctors by giving them ten or twenty francs for every 
baby customer they send. The wet-nurses troop from the country to 
Paris, and carry off the infant or infants for which they have con- 
tracted, as a needlewoman carries work home. Terrible are the stories 
of the fate many of the poor little creatures suffer. Much foul play is 
practised upon them. Their baby-lips tell no tales. The changelings 
are many. When a mother can send her new-born child 20, 30, or 100 
leagues away, in the care of a dull, ignorant, immoral country wench, 
to save herself that trouble which women have been taught to hold 
the sweetest pleasure and most honourable office of their lives, she 
cannot be very nice about its treatment. It has come to this pass in 
Paris, that a certain number of good-hearted gentlemen have deemed 
it necessary to establish a society for the protection of—not animals, 
but babies. They based the necessity for such a society on the frightful 
mortality among the infants sent by Parisian mothers to be nursed 
in the metropolitan departments. A newly-born child is swaddled, 
thrust into the arms of a country wench, and sent sixty or a hundred 
miles off into some poor village. Two or three months afterwards, 
the mother receives a letter to say that the little stranger—a little 
stranger indeed!—is dead; and here is an end of the matter. The 
nurse has room for another little customer; and so, in certain depart- 
ments, we are told, wet-nurses put by a dot for their wedding-day ! 
M. Sauvestre, who has written on the many dangers which beset the 
Paris babies put out to nurse, gives an illustrative anecdote. 

A diligence had drawn up at a village inn, and the guard was hastily 
carrying the luggage of the passengers who stopped there from the 
vehicle to the inn parlour, in a drenching shower of rain. A mound 
of heavy packages was being piled upon the table in the room. In the 
midst of the passengers who had alighted was a woman in a rough 
cloak. Passing through the inn parlour, she had cast a parcel upon 
the table by the other luggage. A slight movement of the upper part 
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of this package attracted M. Sauvestre’s attention. On approaching, 
he saw that a little living creature was packed in a pillow. While 
he was looking at this strange parcel, the guard returned into the 
room loaded with an enormous box. He was on the point of casting 
it from his shoulders upon the pillow, when M. Sauvestre roared out 
to him, and was just in time to prevent a baby from being crushed 
to death. The parcel was undone, and the baby was in the arms of 
the landlady when the wet-nurse returned. “She was not much con- 
cerned to hear,” adds M. Sauvestre, “that her little charge had just 
escaped a horrible death; but she packed it up again, and went away 
grumbling at itssinconvenient weight.” 

No wonder, then, that Paris should have a Society for the Pro- 
tection of Babies, and that M. Armand Husson, the humane and in- 
telligent director of the Assistance Publique, should have decided on 
the formation of four model wet-nursing establishments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. So general and serious is the neglect of the 
first of maternal duties in Paris, that it is set forth as one of the great 
causes which keep down the population of France. It seems that Paris 
wives have yet to learn that the mother is the model wet-nurse. If 
we have not systematised child-murder like this established among 
us, we have at any rate destroying agents enough. In our great cities, 
where the poor are massed in dismal fetid townships, there are hapless 
mothers, to be counted by the thousands, who, nursing their babes, 
destroy them. The infant mortality among the poor working popu- 
lations of London and Liverpool, of Glasgow and Dublin, and other 
centres of dense population, is appalling. The underfed mothers cannot 
give that which they have not. Living on a crust and a cup of 
weak tea, they cannot yield generous nutriment to their children. The 
accounts which were published at the time when the créches of Paris 
were first imported into London, descriptive of the condition of the 
young among the poor working population of the metropolis, were 
heart-rending. I remember that, being engaged in the advocacy of 
day nurseries in every centre of industry, I lighted upon facts con- 
cerning the treatment of infants in factory towns, as well as in London, 
that led me to wonder how it was that one child in ten survived its 
infancy and reached even an enfeebled and early-doomed manhood. 

The primary evil—the first attack upon the child’s life among the 
labouring poor—comes in the shape of bad food, that is, of improper, 
deficiently-nutritive food. .Dr. Joseph Brown, in his letter to Mr. 
Henry Fenwick, M.P., on the “Food of the People,” deliberately 
asserts, after having given the closest attention to the subject, that 
“the plague-spot, the skeleton in the closet of England, is that her 
people are under-fed.” By the people he means the “ strictly labour- 
ing class and their families.” He speaks after long experience in Sun- 
derland and South Shields, and tells us that the power of English- 
women to nurse their offspring is diminishing. Hyper-lactation is on 
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the increase. When Dr. Smith reported to the Privy Council on the 
minimum quantity of food on which human life could possibly be ex; 
pected to subsist, he found in the cotton towns that only in one of the 
examined classes of in-door operatives did the estimated standard of 
nitrogenous food exceed bare sufficiency. Dr. Brown insists that the 
mass of the people are under-fed. Deficient nourishment absolutely 
kills more than 50,000 babes every year. Take the following startling 
contrast, as quoted by the Doctor: “ The obituary records of the Society 
of Friends supply us with most valuable data to determine how greatly 
the average death-rate of children might be reduced, could they gene- 
rally but have careful and judicious nursing. It is to this advantage, 
and no other, that we find out of 936 deaths at all ages, which occurred 
in the Society of Friends in the three years ending in 1862, only 101 
of that number died under five years of age. Were the deaths of chil- 
dren, then, in society generally at the same rate as amongst Friends, 
54,000 lives annually would be saved. Whence, then, this enormous 
excess of deaths at the younger ages ?” 

Quaker babies are sufficiently nourished, and are well cared for in 
every respect. Among the Quakers the mortality is 9} per cent ; while 
in Sunderland and South Shields it is more than 40 per cent. This 
difference measures the exact difference between the Quaker’s table and 
the table of the labouring poor. There is enough, and always enough, 
at the Quaker board; and there is not always a crust, while there is 
seldom much more than a crust, for the poor labourer’s children. Faint 
with hunger, or at best sustained on bad food, the child that will cling 
to life poises itself weakly upon soft, ill-formed unsteady bones. Tu- 
bercles form in the lungs, the glands of the neck swell. Dr. Brown 
sums the result up rapidly, and tells us that “a poor creature” is pro- © 
duced. The poor creature is poor in brain as in bone; his inheritance 
is a rickety case for a rickety mind. Poverty weakens the moral as 
well as the physical man. Deficient nutriment plants moral disease in 
the poor under-fed child. Dr. Brown wants to see the butcher and 
baker abroad arm-in-arm with the schoolmaster. 

Whether the physical condition of England at the present time 
tends to confirm the propositions of Malthus, that population when 
unchecked increases in a geometrical ratio, while subsistence in- 
creases only in an arithmetical ratio—is an argument that cannot be 
discussed within the limits of this paper. England may be suffer- 
ing from unchecked population and checked production or checked 
trade. For thirty-one years our legislators, while they left the in- 
crease of population unchecked (having no power to check it), checked 
the food-supplies of the people. Dr. Brown presents the feeble adult 
working population which is now under-fed, and is rearing sickly 
under-fed children, as the inheritance which the Protectionists have 
left to their country. He states that the progenies vitiosior of to-day 
is the product of protection. But cheap bread—the big loaf—is now 
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laid upon the labourer’s board, the baffled Protectionists answer; and 
see, the children are as sickly as their sires; the infant mortality is 
fearful still; the babes and sucklings whine for food, and cannot 
make bone and muscle; and hyper-lactation is on the increase among 
the women of the labouring classes! Our worthy Doctor admits all 
this, and answers that “man liveth not by bread alene.” He says, 
“If we look around us, we discern the high price of all agricultural 
produce—corn and potatoes alone excepted; milk, the beef of infancy, 
is dear; cheese is dear; whilst beef, mutton, and pork are at a price 
which makes it a matter of certainty that only in homceopathic doses 
can any of these luxuries reach the stomach of the father or mother- 
of a family of the labouring class.” Here is the vice in our economy 
which is at the root of all the physical evil which the working classes 
suffer, from their sickly cradle to their premature grave. The food 
which supplies the carbon, which fills up the heat-waste of the body, 
has been made plentiful by the beneficent operation of free - trade. 
We have got coal in plenty now for the human engine; but this is not 
enough. The engine falls out of repair; the engine wears away. The 
detritus must be replaced with new fibre. It is this fibre—this nitro- 
genous. part of food—which is almost at famine prices. The poor 
rickety child may be stuffed to the throat with cheap bread daily, and 
he will not thrive. It will fatten him and work his lungs, but it, will 
give him little muscular tissue ; it will give him no sound bone. A 
little bone and tissue it does contain, but not enough for his purpose. 
Milk and bread would give all his animal economy requires—caseine 
and bone-earth as well as heat. 

Consider the predicament of the poor man’s child. The first food he 
draws in starts him on a journey of feebleness and disease; for it is 
deficient in the elemefhts his frame demands for its growth and for 
the repair of its waste. Milk—of which in many parts of England the 
agricultural labourer can hardly get a drop for his children—is so 
thoroughly adapted to the human economy as food, that strong men 
will work and keep up admirable health on oatmeal porridge and 
skimmed milk. A Northumberland farmer told Dr. Brown that his 
Irish reapers took oatmeal porridge and skimmed milk for breakfast 
and supper, and table-beer and bread for dinner; and that on this 
meatless diet they flourished exceedingly, and were content. The 
oatmeal and bread were at once heat-imparting and nutritive; the 
beer was valuable for the gluten of the barley and the slight alcoholic 
stimulant ; while the skimmed milk furnished them with the precious 
repairer—caseine. Milk is beneficial to a greater degree perhaps than 
any other kind of food to the human being at every stage of life. But 
it is inaccessible to the labourer’s family whether in town or country, 
except in the smallest quantities. The poor family’s comfort is tea; 
which supplies a gentle stimulus, and contains a little nitrogen. Sugar 
is cheap; but then sugar is carbon. You see how hard the case of the 
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poor is. Dr. Brown estimates that a single pound of beef daily in the 
family of a labouring man would absorb one-fourth of the entire in- 
come of that family. Moreover, the labouring man being the hard 
worker—the creature in the group making the most daily waste of 
bone and tissue—must needs have a much larger share of the bone- 
and tissue-giving food than any other member of the family. Hence 
the wife and the children are necessarily less well-fed than the head 
of the family; and the weakness of the insufficiently-fed mother en- 
feebles and lays the root of disease in the baby. If the labouring poor 
of London had not fish to fall back upon, I cannot tell what would 
become of them. The coarse skate, in which they delight, is delicious 
to them, because it contains, in a higher degree than any other fish in 
the market, the nutritious principle—the fibrine which their system 
craves. ‘Take the three fishes which form so great a part of the occa- 
sional luxury of the poor labourer’s board, namely, skate, herring, and 
haddock—the three cheapest fishes—the “ offal” of Billingsgate; they 
are the three which are most highly charged with the nutritive principle. 
Fried or baked with fat, any of these fish will take the place satisfac- 
torily of butcher’s meat. Here, again, is a poor housewife’s difficulty: 
the fat is dear. Dr. Brown suggests the cooking of this cheap fish 
with bacon—the cheapest form of fat. The suggestion calls to his 
mind—as every suggestion of a change in the cookery of the poor 
must call to the mind of the suggestor who has had anything to do 
with the poor—the wasteful cookery of the labourer’s wife, and her 
obstinate refusal to amend it. 

Biding patiently as we may the good time when a knowledge of 
the economic use of every description of food and clothing shall have 
spread comparative comfort over the tens of thousands of our country- 
men and country-women who now hunger at the bare board and shiver 
before the empty grate, may we not each of us in his degree, and to 
the extent of his means, be of some comfort at this time of the year, at 
least to the little ones who are out in the cold and faint with hunger 
from no fault of theirs ? The children of the rich are coming home for 
the holidays with firm and rosy cheeks, and with the happy promises of 
the time sparkling in their eyes. The bazaars are filling with toys. 
Will it do any harm—will it mar the brightness of Christmas to 
remember that while there are our children, who delight over and play 
with toys, with cheeks as red as the holly-berries,—there are children 
heavy-eyed and lean-fingered—weary children, doomed almost to earn 
the crust with which they cut their baby teeth—who are makers of 
these toys, in miserable places,—that there are Jenny Wrens, and more 
unfortunate doll-dressers, and saddlers of wooden horses? Live where 
you may, in London, or in country town, or in rural district, you 
cannot have far to seek little ones to whom ENOUGH AT TABLE on 
Christmas-day shall be a splendid and an extraordinary feast. Little 
feet will patter, baby throats will crow over the wondrous bounty of 
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plain roast or boiled ; the pudding will appear a mighty gift sent 
direct from Heaven. For one day the children of the poor will be 
comforted with the food that is needful to their growth and health, if 
only each comfortable creature will, as an offering of thanks for his 
enjoyments, see that some poor little ones round about him have at 
least what he deems the common necessaries, but which are to them 
the luxuries of life. 

Biding the good time, I repeat, when every hard workman shall be 
able to command enough wholesome food for wife and children, bear 
we in mind this Christmas season, that the happy time has nof yet 
come, and that there are little ones who, while our children yearn for 
toys, cry for food. Let none of us forget these innocent sufferers, nor 
approach them empty-handed. It goes hard with the poor mothers and 
the over-worked bread-winners— 

* But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
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BY FRANCIS DERRICK, AUTHOR OF “ THE KIDDLE-A-WINK,” 
““MILDRED’S WEDDING,” ETC. 


PART I. 


I am one of a group standing before a painting in the Academy. It 
represents a little child—a prisoner. His cell is a garret, whose 
narrow window gives no outlook save a glimpse of a stormy sky. A 
broken chair and stool piled beneath the lattice tell of the child’s 
attempt to reach it; perhaps in some wistful hope of release; perhaps 
only to be a little nearer the pale sunshine; or likelier still, in the fear 
of loneliness, and desire to look beyond his doleful prison. But he has 
given up all effort now, and sits upon the ground despairing. Dark- 
ness gathers round him, and the little light that enters the dusty 
panes is mingled with shadows of clouds, which fall on his clasped 
hands, or beckon from the wall like swiftly-rushing ghosts. On his right 
hand a long pale door swings hideous, showing within a dim recess 
hung with dead garments. These seem full of whisperings and horrid 
shapes, that come and go, rustling and muttering in the wind, as they 
peep and peer upon the lonely prisoner. There is no food, no fire in 
the gloomy room, no book, no toy; but at the child’s feet, with a string 
fastened to the handle, there lies an empty porringer. Perchance with 
this and his leaden spoon he may at some sunnier hour have manufac- 
tured for himself a drum. But now all attempt to wile his solitude is 
relinquished ; his imagination is full of terrors; his eyes are fixed and 
glazed with fear; his ears are strained to catch the last footfall of 
the passers-by in the reeking court below—his rare playground. His 
thin small hands clasp each other tightly, as though each little skeleton 
finger sought to find comfort in contact with its fellow. His pale 
hair—it would be golden if he were happy—falls on his cheeks un- 
combed; his wan face is tearless, but on its smooth young skin there 
is a look of age and woe that might have made an angel weep. He 
weeps not; he knows it useless. For him there is no love, no pity, 
no place in any human heart. 

This is his portrait. Yet he is not all comfortless. The spirit of 
some little child, dead long ago, is drawn by his sorrows from the sky, 
and amid the stormy clouds, her spirit-face, bathed in soft light and 
tears of pity, looks down upon him lovingly. 

“It is a terrible picture,” said one of the group. ‘“ What is it ?” 

“The catalogue tells you—‘ Fatherless, and hated of his Mother ; 
and the painter is Mark Stewart, an artist unknown to fame.” 
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The speakers moved away, and then I—Mark Stewart the painter— 
saw standing before my picture the figure of a young girl. She stood 
as though shrinking from notice—her head bent down. Nevertheless 
I perceived that she was weeping. Now, this “Neglected Child” was 
not only my picture, but my portrait—an image of my childhood, drawn 
from memory; and these tears were a delicious flattery, a joy to me 
unspeakable. 

I longed to address her. I drew nearer—hesitated—stopped. My 
step disturbed her reverie. She turned hurriedly, and I saw her face— 
the face that haunted me—the spirit-face that in my picture looked 
down on the desolate child in his garret. Our eyes met, and hers 
were full of recognition—of love. Startled, and trembling in spirit, 
I held my hand towards her, as we do to a friend; but letting her veil 
fall over her now crimsoned cheeks, she hurried away, with a gesture 
that was both an adieu and a greeting. 

I am a dreamer, not a man of prompt action; so I stood still be- 
wildered, and let her hide herself among the crowd. But the moment 
she was gone, a passionate desire to pursue her seized me. I hurried 
from room to room. The gallery was filled with the fashionable world. 
Here were lovely faces,—a Belgravian stamp upon them,—foolish faces 
and learned faces, beaming faces and weary faces; but the face of my 
dreams had vanished. 

To escape from my sick thoughts, I started up and rushed out into 
the street. I wandered purposeless till nightfall; and even then I was 
still so moved by the apparition of this face, that I cared not when 
they told me my picture was sold, and for a good price. 

I haunted the Exhibition every day, but she never came again. 

My picture was sent to a banker’s in London, and it was he who 
gave me the cheque for its price. 

Soon after this I had ceased to be a painter. I had come into a for- 
tune and a name, and my studio was given up for ever. My new posi- 
tion brought me many friends ; and for two years I led a London life, 
accepting eagerly every invitation that Belgravia or Tyburnia extended 
tome. Every ball was to me a hope, finishing in disappointment ; for 
her face never appeared among the dancers, till at length I began 
wearily to think that she was—what she had ever been to me from 
boyhood—a vision, a creature of my dreamy brain. 

I went down to Linton in Devonshire—to that wild country where 
the red deer still linger. I went for the stag-hinting. One day I 
reached Exmoor too late for the meet. I drew rein under shelter of a 
small covert, and standing in my stirrups, my vision swept the whole 
bleak horizon, without seeing a single human creature. 

This unexpected loneliness weighed upon my spirit like a leaden 
hand. The wild weird aspect of the scenery; its passing mists, its 
desolate haunted look, speaking of chilled ghosts wandering at night, 
and impish shapes of wood and fen—all surged upon me in a cold wave, 
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bringing heavily to my brain those imperfect memories, and that sense 
of solitude, hatred, fear, and love lost, which made up that madman that 
I, Mark Stewart, now Mark Penolvor, kept mostly in safe chains be- 
neath my sanity. 

Surely the spirit of this wild waste and the spirit of my childhood 
were one, and their desolation was in and around me. I pressed my 
hand to my brow to shut out the vision of a child praying to God, with 
wild eyes, for reason; and as I, the man, uttered the same prayer amid 
the breathless silence of the waste, which counted the fall of a leaf 
and the rustle of an insect’s wing, there rose up to heaven a piercing cry. 

It was the voice of a woman; and in a moment a rider, at a blind 
gallop, her horse maddened by terror, appeared on the other side of the 
copse and dashed past me across the moor. Hers was the slight figure 
clinging to the reins, ers the young face, white with fear, that rushed 
by me like a vision. For an instant I stood like one distraught; then 
I gave the reins to my startled hunter, and followed her. 

We were on the confines of the moor, near the rugged rocks and 
gorges of the Lyn, and the horse had dashed towards a narrow path- 
way with a wall of rock on one hand, a precipice on the other. To 
strive to pass her here would be death to one, or both; so I could but 
hold in my hunter and watch breathlessly, as the frantic animal skirted 
the gorge, while the form of the slight young rider swayed with hor- 
rible danger over the brink. 

I could not bear the sight. I took a sudden and desperate reso- 
lution. I turned my horse’s head, and scarcely even choosing a spot 
for my descent, I dashed down over the loose rocks and brushwood 
of the gorge. It was a perilous, mad descent; but I reached the 
bottom safely, and followed the course of the stream. I put my horse 
to his utmost stride, counted my distance, shot a-head, and then re- 
mounted the slope and gained the road. 

I heard the furious beat of her horse’s hoofs, and rode forward to 
meet it. Close at the turn was one of the worst precipices of the pass. 
Here, on the outer edge, the feet of my hunter touching the brink, I 
placed myself; and here, with every nerve strained, I waited—waited 
one breathless moment ; and then the frightened creature, specked with 
foam and blinded by its own mad race, dashed up against me. I seized 
the bridle; the beast swerved, reared. I was jerked to the ground; and 
at the same instant my noble hunter, overcome by the shock, was 
forced beyond the brink, and beating the air for one wild moment with 
his fore feet, rolled over, and fell dead on the rocks below. I had 
dropped my own bridle, but my grasp on that of er horse was not 
relaxed ; and holding it now with double strength, I flung the foaming 
brute on his haunches, and in the next instant I lifted his rider safely 
from the saddle. 

As I felt the slight form yield to my arms, a violent bound of the 
heart thrilled my frame. ~All the fleeing flitting shadows of my mind, 
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so intangible till now, seemed suddenly grasped, embodied ‘in this fair 
flesh and blood lying within my clasp. Involuntarily I tightened my 
embrace, while a hurried exclamation sprang to my lips: “Have I 
found you at last?” As I spoke, the blood mounted’ swiftly to her 
white face. She was trembling exceedingly; yet she disengaged her- 
self from my arms, and stood alone, drawing back timidly, like one in 
fear. 

“Thank you for my life,” she said softly. ‘ You have saved it at 
the risk of your own. Your horse, I fear, is killed.” 

The fear of death through which we had both passed, and the ex- 
citement of the time, deprived me of presence of mind. There was a 
mist over my brain, else I should not have obeyed her gesture and 
replaced her on her panting hunter. I cannot tell what I said, but 
I remember her answer. 

‘‘ He is quiet and weary now; I can ride him without danger.” 

She had a sweet low voice. I could have listened to her for ever. 

“May I not see you safely home ?” I asked. 

‘*T have friends who will do that. I shall find them on the moor.” 

The look of pain on my face arrested her words. She held out her 
hand to me with sudden frankness : 

“T owe my life to you,” she said ; “ and I am glad to owe it to you. 
Do not come any further with me; for your own sake, do not. I will 
not answer for what might happen if you are seen with me.” 

I could make nothing of this speech, or of her manner, in which 
there was a singular mingling of familiarity and fear. Puzzled, yet 
flattered, I held her hand more closely. : 

“How can I leave you,” I pleaded, “‘ when I have longed for so 
many years to see your face ?” 

She looked distressed; nevertheless her eyes were full of tenderness 
as they fell beneath mine. 

“OQ, do stay here,” she said, “and let me ride away. Believe me, 
it is better for us both.” 

To obey was to lose her again, perhaps for ever—and that was 
madness. I was about to say, “Tell me your name;” but at this 
instant a single horseman dotted the horizon, standing out against the 
gray sky that hung low over the moor. Evidently she recognised 
him, for with eyes full of fear she turned to me, saying in a hurried 
tone : 

“ For pity’s sake, let me go; don’t let him see’you. If you value 
my life, stay here while I gallop away.” 

She snatched her hand from mine in passionate haste, and gathering 
up the reins, cantered swiftly towards her friend. Bewildered and sad, 
I stood still and watched till she had rounded the head of the gorge 
and joined the solitary horseman on the moor. I turned towards 
Linton, hating the man. 

But what is this fluttering over the precipice just where my brave 
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bay fell and died? Only a handkerchief; but in the corner, in dainty 
embroidery, is her name—‘‘ Amy.” Curiously enough, the sound of 
this word, as I uttered it lovingly, filled my heart with shadows—sad 
phantoms, that came and went like wings of swift birds, passing too 
rapidly for vision to shape their form. 

How could I discover who she was? What could I do in that wild 
country save walk to Linton, and there taking another horse, mount 
and ride for hours on the moor—seeking her. The hounds, the stag, 
the hunters had gone towards Porlock. I met some of the men return- 
ing, weary and mud-stained. ‘Had they seen a lady?” I asked. 

“O yes, many.” 

“ A slight fair lady, with curling ringlets on her neck, and eyes of 
a violet hue ?” 

“What was her name ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and rode away. For a fortnight more 
I went to and fro, haunting that wild country, asking questions of 
squire and peasant, till a laugh greeted me, and a mocking whisper 
passed from lip to lip. 

I heard no tidings of her. She had come and gone like a shadow. 
I might have deemed her a cruel phantom sent to torture me, only I 
had held her hand, I had felt her heart beat, I had touched her cheek. 
Before this I had loved her as spirit loves spirit; now I loved her as 
man loves woman; and I was sad even unto death. 


PART IL. 


I went abroad. I flirted at Paris, I danced at Vienna, I feasted at: 
Berlin ; and thus time went by with me feverishly, till the sands of 
two years were wasted in weariness. Then a great shame seized me, 
a fire of remorse, a desire to redeem this waste and look my fate im 
the face without regret. I would visit my own place and people; 
I would inhabit the mansion whose ancient name my generous friend 
had given me, and see if I could make a home there. 

I came; and one week after my arrival at Penolvor, as I row my 
boat to and fro in the clear waters near the beach, there rises out of the 
calm depths the face of Amy; a very shadow, and yet herself, clad in 
white, her pure face untroubled in the clear deep of the Cornish sea. 
For a single speck of time my eyes are chained on the shadowy Amy, 
shining on me beneath those wondrous crystal waves; then I turn them 
in amazement, hope, fear upon the cliff; and there, far above, looking 
down as angels might, stands the real Amy—the woman I had clasped. 
She stood a little space, her white robe fluttering against the blue sky ; 
then, without a glance of recognition, she passed on, white, and cold, 
and passionless as marble. 

I could have wept for grief and joy. I had sought her in many 
lands wearily ; and lo, she was here at my threshold! her feet bruised 
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the perfume of home flowers, and her shadow fell at my portal. It 
was like a fairy tale; and even if a griffin forest stood between us— 

“ Never look for fossils on this coast, Mr. Penolvor; we are on the 
granite here.” 

I turned and greeted our rector—an antiquarian, a geologist, a 
searcher into dead words, dead stones, dead roots. “Indeed I was but 
digging into the sand idly; I was not thinking of ancient bones.” 

“Sand, sir? Examine a handful, and you will find, not sand but 
shells, myriads of tiny shells. The caves here are full of them. The 
Cornish call them, not caves but fogous; the ancient word is vooga— 
a cavern.” 

“‘ Whence, perchance,” said I, smiling, “ comes fogy, a creature of a 
cavernous and ancient aspect. Tell me who is the lady you passed 
but now in your walk ?” 

“ A fair neighbour of yours, Mr. Penolvor; a Miss Caithewood.” 

“ Caithewood !” 

“ Yes, that is the name the old man bas given her. It is appro- 
priate. The word is a corruption from the Cornish, Caethiwed—bond- 
age; and hers is bondage indeed.” 

“Of what old man do you speak? You forget that I am a stranger 
at my home.” 

“T am speaking of Mr. Pencarow of Concryack.” 

He pointed across the bay to the gray turrets ofan ancient mansion. 

“ He is near enough to be a good neighbour,” said J. “ What kind 
of a man is he ?” 

“ He is a madman ora devil. Ask the doctor, he will tell you the 
first; ask the peasants, they will affirm the latter. And herein is 
shown the excellence of the ancient Cornish tongue; the villages and 
mansions here have names of meaning: Concryack is corrupted from 
Conerioc—mad ; and truly all the Pencarows are a mad lot.” 

“ A devil or a madman!” and she lived with him. What did this 
mean ? 

«‘ And Miss Caithewood,” I faltered; “is she a relative of this mad- 
man’s ?” 

“ None in the world. He adopted her long ago, when a child. He 
has been a lonely man. I will tell you his story one day. He is well 
called Pencarow—bereaved ; or literally, the Mount of Bereavement. 
Good day; I must gossip no more.” And so Mr. Raven and I parted. 

A month went by, and I gave a ball, and sent cards to Concryack, 
with an elaborate letter, in which I spoke of neighbourly love, my de- 
sire for friendliness, and I know not what. Alas, every word of my 
letter betrayed chagrin and love. My cards came back to me in a 
blank envelope. Utterly enraged, I mounted my horse, and rode over 
the bare hills to the Land’s End. On my return home late, a servant 
handed me a letter. “ Brought just after you left, sir,” he said. I 
tore it open, and read this : 
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“T go out this evening in a little sailing-boat, alone. Meet me at 
five in Polurrian cove. You are ruining all by your mad attempts at 
friendliness. Cease these, I implore you, and trust always in—Amy.” 

Was I in my senses? What did this inexplicable girl mean by 
writing thus? Was she at the same time frank and reserved, bold and 
shy? I had never spoken to her of love, never presumed to ask for a 
meeting; and yet she wrote as though I had done both. Alas, it was 
true; I did love her, and she was driving me mad. 

In fifteen minutes I was in my boat, careening across the Bay of 
Mullion. ‘She will be gone,” I said to myself feverishly. “Her note 
says five; it will be seven soon. O, what a madman I was to ride!” 
But the wind was fresh, and blew me swiftly on; and soon the boat’s 
keel grated on the sands of Polurrian. I sprang ashore; but there was 
nothing there save solitude and silence, and the dying splendour of the 
setting sun. With eager eyes strained on glorified rock and glistening 
sands, and waves flashing purple and gold, I gazed myself heart-sick ; 
with eager ears strained for the sound of a voice or a footfall, I heark- 
ened till hope died. There was not a sound save the roll of the sea, 
not a living thing save the hovering sea-bird, glancing in the dusk like 
winged shadows. 

“OQ Amy, Amy! why not have waited for me?” 

Clash! across the gathering darkness rang out the bells of Gun- 
walloe—that gray belfry by the sea, divorced for ever from its ancient 
church; and as the weird chime touched my ears, there flashed before 
my sight the word “ Amy.” It was written on the sands in old English 
letters. She had been here, and she was gone! The sun sank beneath 
the sea with this desolate thought; the glory on the waters shivered 
and died; all things grew gray around me, and the skies wept. As the 
chill rain fell, I launched my boat, and sailed away across the waves. 

Again I had lost her! What would she have said had we met? 
Would she have held out her hand to me? might I have touched her 
cheek, heard her voice, felt the joy of her presence? O, the madman I 
was to ride! She would think I did not care to come; I, whose heart 
beat wildly for her, whose blood bounded, whose brain throbbed at her 
thought. Had I met her in this solitude, I would have wrung from 
her a promise of faith and love. Amy! Amy! 

O, how I hated myself for that afternoon ride! 

Night and clouds fell around me, and then a cold wind blowing 
from the north, before which my bark bounded like a bird. The wind 
swept by in gusts, but I steered my tiny boat with safety. Lights 
flashed from window to window at ancient Concryack, guiding my way; 
lights gleamed in the tower of Penolvor like a beacon, and for this I 
steered. But suddenly my boat struck sharply against some obstacle 
unseen, and staggered beneath the blow. I lowered the sail with rapid 
hand, while the object against which I had struck floated away. Taking 
up the oars, I followed it, and in a moment reached a little boat, filled 
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nearly to the gunwale, and sinking. Bending forwards, a ghastly fear 
‘curdling my blood, I read in white letters on the stern the word “ Amy.” 
As I read, the moon broke out brightly, and the little skiff went down, 
down, and the moonbeams danced over her. 

“She is drowned!” I said; and my heart stood still. Then I 
shrieked her name aloud to the raging waves. Amy! Amy! Amy! 
The winds shrieked back an answer: Dead, dead, dead! I had killed 
her. She had waited for me till the storm came, and I had killed her. 
Even now my boat might be passing over her dead white face. At 
that thought a ghastly coldness crept upon my veins, and I flung my- 
self down, not caring whither my bark drifted. 

I know not what happened after this; but when I awoke I was in 
my own room at Penolvor, and faces I knew were round my bed. I had 
had ‘a fever, they told me—a fever brought on by exposure through a 
night in an open boat. Some fishermen had found me in the morn- 
ing, and I was already delirious. It was a miracle my boat had lived 
through the storm—a miracle I had lived myself through this sad fever. 

‘“‘ How are my friends, my neighbours ?” I asked. 

* All well.” And cards, letters, visits, all testified their solicitude 
for me. 

“And old Mr. Pencarow, the eccentric man, the mad squire, how 
is he ?” 

“0, well; but wickeder than ever; a very demon now.” 

Had the death of Amy thus affected the old man? I seized nurse 
Honour by the arm: “Tell me, is she found, and—and buried ?” 

‘*‘ My poor boy,” whispered old Honour, smoothing my thin hand ; 
“you're roadling again.” 

“Honour! my dear Honour! I am not wandering. Is her corpse 
found?—why do you force me to say the dreadful word?—or does it lie 
out in the cruel sea? Drowned, drowned! Nurse Honour, I killed her.” 

‘“‘ Master, there is no one drowned,” said nurse Honour. 

Here the curtains were drawn aside, and the doctor’s finger touched 
my pulse. 

“T am better,” said I feebly. “ You may safely tell me the truth.” 

“What is it you wish to be told, Mr. Penolvor?” 

“Ts she found? Have they given her Christian burial?” 

“You are dreaming still, my poor lad; there is no one lost, or dead, 
or buried.” 

“ Not drowned! Amy—Miss Caithewood not drowned!” 

“JT saw her but yesterday. "Tis strange that the visions of your 
sick brain should picture this lady to you as drowned.” 

“Perhaps master heard she was out on the bay on the day of the 
storm,” said nurse Honour; “but seeing it coming on, Miss Caithe- 
wood rowed into Poldhu and walked home, leaving her boat moored 
there. It broke loose though, and was dashed to pieces,—the pretty 
little boat.” 
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I sank back on my pillow, gasping for breath ; the sudden joy wag, 
too great for my weakness. And with the joy there came a sick long- 
ing to see my love; to be comforted by her presence, tended by her 
hand, soothed by her voice. O, to feel her touch once, only once, upon 
my brow! O, if her tears might fall on my face; if her eyes might 
look into mine; if, bending down over my aching lids, her lips might 
breathe a word, one single word of love, then I could die! I could 
send forth my soul in a cry of joy, and sink into darkness for ever. 

“Drink this,” said the doctor. And he looked at me suspiciously, 
as my longing eyes gazed wistfully into his rubicund and jolly visage. 
Not a face for love-sick eyes to fall on; ah, no. So he gave me his 
nauseous drinks, and thought me mad, as he turned away with pursed- 
up lips and wise shake of bewigged head. 

Youth loves to suffer, and to live. I got well, revelling in the 
thought that I should suffer more. 

One November day I sat out on the rocks, the warm western sun, 
the clear Cornish sky above me, the blue waves at my feet; and from 
out of the sea there sprang up music, and the sound of oars moving 
gently as impelled by a dainty hand. I looked up listlessly, and lo! 
a little boat sailing by, and in it Amy, singing, one oar in her white 
hand, to help the lame sail that flapped in the breezeless air like a 
wounded bird. She went by singing—she who had caused my pain 
—singing heartlessly, like a cruel siren who willed my death. 

Still singing, she dropped her oar, and without a glance towards 
me, she flung upon the beach a shell—a pink sea-shell that she had 
picked up idly in the sun, on some strange sands far away. Why fling 
this at my feet—this memento of happy hours not spent with me? 
I hated even the sun that had shone on her then. I would not stoop 
to gather up the gift she flung so carelessly. But as the oar dipped 
in the water again, as the sail flapped and the prow of the barque 
turned away from Penolvor, my passion broke the chains of pride and 
silence, and I ran down to the water’s edge and into the waves knee- 
deep, and stretched out my arms with a cry of pain. “Amy, Amy! 
stay and speak to me, or I shall hate you.” 

She bowed down her head and wept: 

“OQ, Mark, Mark! I did not think you were ungrateful.” 

Like a sigh, her voice came across the sea, soft and low; then, with 
a wave of her hand, a swift stroke of the oar, she rowed away. 

I took up the shell because her hand had touched it; and as I held 
it lovingly, my caressing fingers found hid within its hollows a note. 

“My poor Marx,—Your illness has grieved me sorely, and, like a 
stranger, I have had to ask about you with careless words, lest any should 
guess the truth. Do you love me still, Mark? Then love me always, 
and trust in me ever; but do not seek to see me, or to speak. You 
would ruin all, and destroy your hope utterly. You know not what mad- 
ness, what violence I bear for your sake every day.—Your true Amy.” 
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Inexplicable woman! Why write with this open, cruel affection ? 
If she were not to me even as a very shadow, it might destroy my 
love; but unattainable as she is, fleeing spirit-like from my grasp, the 
outspoken frankness of her written words only maddens me. 


PART III, 


Two months pass slowly. It is the end of the old year, and there 
is silence between my love and me—-silence as dead as these dry leaves 
beneath my feet. I have not even seen her ghost go shadowy by in 
gliding boat, or on phantom horse black as night, on which she sits in 
stillness beneath the pines, in the gleaming moonlight, with pale face 
turned towards Penolvor. 

Meanwhile strange tales reach me of the old man’s madness, his 
hate, his ravings against an enemy unforgiven—once his son. At 
times the neighbours tremble for er life, and tell of cries of terror 
breaking through the night silence. 

Was I to bear all this for ever? or was I, with my man’s heart and 
hand, to set her free, disobeying all her own behests? 

In the depth of my perplexity there came to me a visitor—a little 
dried man, with legal face, and voice piped out of tune, and nervous 
hands twitching to tie and untie papers. He had much to tell, he 
said. Firstly, did I know myself? 

* As much as man could,” I answered. 

Then who was I? what my name and age? 

I was Mark Penolvor, and my age was ay -three on this the 
shortest day of all the year. 

Right as to age; but my name—had that always been Penolvor? 

“No; I was once plain Mark Stewart; but four years ago, a kindly 
gentleman—a stranger—had left me his name, his lands, and the old 
goodly mansion of Penolvor.” 

As I spoke, the legal face looked up keenly, and the long thin 
hands drew forth a packet. I trembled,—'tis pleasant to be rich,— 
and the man’s ways conjured up a dismal vision of legal heirs disputing 
an eccentric will. 

“Fear nothing,” said my visitor ; “I bring you news of greater 
riches : riches to which this manor of Penolvor is as a handful of dust. 
Now, tell me all you know of yourself.” 

“IT remember a cold home, a cruel mother, then a sojourn with a 
good couple, no kin to me, a painter’s studio, and help sent by an un- 
known friend, and lastly, Mr. Penolvor—he was the friend—dies, and 
makes me rich. That is my life till now.” 

“‘ By heaven, I have left out my love, the very fire and fibre of my 
life,” I thought, smiling to myself. 

“You have begun your life at six years old,” said my legal friend ; 
“have you no memory of that earlier time ?” 
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“T can dimly remember a richer home, and a man who loved me well.” 

“Your grandfather !” cried the lawyer in triumph. “ Now let me 
relate your history. I tell you, you know nothing of yourself. Your 
father was an only son, idolised by his widowed father; wherefore he 
grew up wilful. When still a boy, when other youths are in the tram- 
mels of a school, he broke loose and married. His wife was without 
name, without gentle nurture, without much truth or goodness; pretti- 
ness—that was all she had. But your race is prone to love rashly, 
plunging wildly into love’s flame at first sight.” 

I winced, but was silent. He went on: 

“The old man should have remembered this, but anger blinded 
him. He cast off his son, and refused him all but the smallest pit- 
tance. Five years went by, the girl wife was weary and sick, the boy 
husband angry and worn. There was not much love between them 
now; bitterness on his side, disappointment on hers, had long trampled 
out the feeble childish flame that lighted their marriage. But now 
there dropped upon their misery a hope. A child would be born to 
them, and surely this would soften the inexorable man they had 
wronged. The young husband sent the news to his father, and 
counted the days till an answer came. 

“The reply was grim and cruel. Ifa son was born, the grandfather 
would adopt the child, and grant the parents a competence, on condi- 
tion they lived abroad, and never sought to see his face. If they had a 
daughter, they need not even write to tell him of her birth. 

“ There was a long, a bitter struggle; but the condition was accepted. 
The son yielded through his wife’s influence ; she cared nothing to see 
her father-in-law’s face, she wanted his money only, and the unborn 
child had no hold upon her worldly heart. But when you, an infant, 
were carried from your mother’s dingy lodgings to your grandfather’s 
mansion, she felt a mother’s longing for her child ; and as a comforter, 
she took with her when she went abroad a little sister, born but a 
week before yourself. 

“Thus things stood for five years more, and then your mother’s 
mother, a buxom woman of forty-five, hostess of a village inn, died of 
a lingering illness. Soon after her death, a letter from your grand- 
father reached the exiles; he would see his son’s wife, if she came with- 
out her husband, and brought her little sister with her,—the child who 
had comforted her for the loss of her boy. 

“The woman came, hoping to reap some profit for herself, as doubt- 
less she did, in her low secret way. But an unlooked-for event grew 
out of her visit. Your grandfather, who had hitherto loved you dearly, 
transferred his love to the flattering child she had brought with her. 
And eccentric in all he did, he soon proposed to abandon his grandson, 
and adopt this girl instead. 

“«« Take back your boy, and give me this little sister of yours, and 
I will double your income,’ he said. 
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“She consented. Do not be startled ; I have told you hers was a 
low, selfish nature; and now it showed itself base indeed, for she sold 
her child’s birthright, and rejoiced over the bargain she had made. She 
returned to her husband with her disinherited boy, leaving with the 
foolish old man her wheedling sister. A great, a lasting quarrel sprang 
up between her and her husband: they parted; he went to sea, and 
was lost on his first voyage ; and she, struck by some strange pining 
sickness,—maybe remorse,—died in a year or two. She died in 
wretched London lodgings, for she had fallen into bad hands ; and the 
ruffian band that ruled her stole her funds. Your grandfather, hear- 
ing of the lawless set she lived among, forced her to abandon his son’s 
name. She would do anything for money. She called herself and 
boy Stewart.” 

“When your mother died, you were scarcely in your senses; a 
dull silent boy, sickly in mind and body. About this time Mr. Pen- 
olvor came to me. ‘ Would I find you,’ he said, ‘and rescue you ; not 
letting his name be known?’ I did this, and placed you with the 
good painter and his wife. The rest you know, save that at intervals 
I have had letters from that cunning girl your aunt, asking for you 
with feigned solicitude. I have replied to these with caution. The 
old man your grandfather has grown a tyrant, a very fiend, I hear. 
At times he raves, and even lifts his hand against her; yet, in her greed 
of gold, she bears all this, hoping by patience to rob you of your lands.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘ A vile woman,” I said; “a flatterer, a 
fawner from her birth. What chance have I against her wiles ?” 

“The chance of near kinship. You have not heard all. Your 
grandfather has written—nay, I must not show the letter; he forbids 
it—to say that he will see you, and justify himself. You are to accom- 
pany me to his house on the last day of the old year. You will come ?” 

“Yes; but tell me—” 

“T must tell you nothing. Ask no questions till the day arrives. 
And until then, farewell.” 

Left alone, I thought painfully over this story; and breaking through 
the lingering hours there came dull gleams of memory that maddened me. 

Amy! Why did Amy flit across these dark clouds that hid my child- 
life? why did I feel her arms comforting me, as I thought of that day 
when, with dulled brain and tearless eyes, I stood by the deathbed of 
my careless mother? And in that earlier, happier time when, a spoilt 
boy, I played in my grandfather’s mansion, why still did Amy’s sad 
loving face seem ever close to mine ? 

Now, if my grandfather took me back to his heart, and discarded 
this low cunning relative of mine, vould Amy be my bride? Would 
my wealth win her strange guardian’s consent? 0, that I might dare 
to hope! 

Fevered by thought, I placed my chair by.the open window; the 
weather was soft and sunny, and dallying with a book, I slept, while 
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the myrtles of the west and the breezes of the southern sea fanned me 
gently. 

I awoke with a start. A spirit had touched my hand; shining hair 
had swept my brow; a breath had passed over me. A cry burst from 
my lips. ‘Amy! come back, come back!” 

I had been dreaming of her. She ever haunted my sleep. It was 
horrible to awake from dreams and find that she was herself a dream— 
a vision perhaps of my heated brain, more real when I slept than when 
I called thus upon her shadow dreamily. 

But what is this lying on my book? Violets and primroses tied 
with a purple ribbon. And between their scented leaves a note in 
Amy’s writing. 

“‘DEAR Marx,—I obey your wish. I will see you. Come to Con- 
cryack on the last day of the old year. Ask at the door for ‘Amy.’ I 
shall expect you at eight in the evening. I send you the last flowers 
of the dying year—spring flowers in every county but this—so accept 
them as emblems of the hope I feel.—Yours ever, Amy.” 

I gathered up the flowers and kissed them. 


PART IV 


‘Mr. Penolvor, are you ready? I have s carriage at the door; but 
before we start, I have a grave word to say.” 

It was my legal friend who spoke: I had forgotten him. 

“‘ Speak !” I answered impatiently. 

“The purport of your grandfather’s letter, which I would not 
show, was this: you must take a wife of his choosing at once—he will 
have no more low blood mingled with his race—or renounce for ever 
all hope of seeing his face.” 

“ He is mad!” I exclaimed angrily. 

* He is eccentric. Do you consent ?—will you come? Yes or no?” 

“ No. Go to the old man, and say I am ready to give him affec- 
tion and duty, but I will love and choose a wife for myself.” 

‘* At least come with me: we will try—we will conciliate.” 

“Ts it a long journey? Can I be back by seven o’clock ?” 

“Certainly you will not be home by seven, or perhaps by mid- 
night.” 

“Then I will not go. I have another appointment.” 

The man of law raved and protested. I was a fool, he said, to fling 
away thus a fortune. But I was rock and ice; and at length he threw 
himself into his carriage and drove away. 

“ He loses his inheritance for some mad appointment with a girl— 
wilful blood! wilful blood!” he muttered as he went, furious. I was 
half-remorseful. I could have gone with him but for Amy. I would 
have seen my grandfather and softened him: I would have faced this 
low girl who cheated him in his dotage, and perhaps have triumphed 
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over her—but for Amy. It was all yielded up now; every hope of 
my grandfather’s returning love, every hope of my ancestral lands—all 
given up for Amy. 

I sprang upon my horse and rode away to Concryack. I went by 
the bridle-road on the cliff; the breakers shone white beneath in the 
glistening moonlight, and the wind swept my path in fury. The old 
year was dying in tempest, and the wild sea sang its requiem. 

I rode through the driving mists like a phantom, and phantom-like 
I passed silently over the dead leaves of the dark avenue at Concryack. 

It seemed like a dream, this gray old mansion and its battlemented 
towers, its ancient porch and huge oak-door, rich with carvings. 
Either I was mad, or I had seen this place in visions—visions that had 
come in loneliness, in darkness, fear, and pain—visions that shone 
through the rain of tears, and a long dull longing for love. 

It needed not to open the heavy door; I saw the hall before the 
carved oak swung on its hinges. This picture of the armed knight with 
the gloomy eyes had frowned upon me in my lonely garret ; this gentle 
Virgin with the Child she loved nestled in her arms had mocked my 
solitude ; even this odour of faded roses exhaling from these tall purple 
vases had visited my dreams. In spirit I had stood beneath this 
painted, panelled ceiling many times, looking up through my garret 
roof on these winged minutes flying forth from the chariot of Aurora ; 
and now that I stood here in the flesh, this seemed the vision, and that 
the reality. Mechanically, as one in a dream, I obeyed the servant’s 
voice, following his steps, though I knew my way. And as I entered 
the long low room: looking out upon the sea, I could have wept for 
grief. There was a little child with me, and it was for him I was sad. 
His phantom here was bright and rosy with joy, and he was going to 
such dull deadly misery, to such cold— 

Good heavens! what is this? Here stands the boy in the bare, 
dark garret, just as I had painted him from faithful memory. I put 
my hands over my eyes bewildered, sad as night, yet joyfvl. 

“Mark! my dear Mark! O, thank God you are here at last !” 

I turned and saw her. She was by my side; her eyes shining with 
radiant tears, her hand touching mine—she was no spirit. I caught 
her in my arms and strained her to my heart. I covered her cheeks, 
her eyes, her lips with kisses. I breathed forth burning words of love, 
mingled with reproaches, blessings, tears. I was mad for very joy. 

“Amy! my Amy!” I cried; “all my life long I have loved you; 
and surely you have loved me, else why is this picture here? Yet tell 
me; I hunger to hear the words from your own lips.” 

She drew back from my embrace with crimson cheeks. 

“ Surely, Mark, you know I love you. You must have known it 
all this dreary time.” 

She looked up reproachfully; but the ardour of my gaze, the flame 
of love that fell from my eager eyes, confused her suddenly. She 
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stopped, then smiled, and held out her hand frankly. I seized it and 
covered it with kisses. 

“My dear Mark,” she said with petulance, drawing her hand away, 
“be reasonable. Sit down and let us talk.” 

“You said you loved me,” I expostulated, “and yet you refuse me 
the privilege of a kiss upon your hand: surely it is but a small thing 
to ask. O Amy, I have suffered so much !” 

The cry broke from me, I knew not wherefore, andjlike a child, I 
fell down upon my knees, and clasping her in my arms, I bowed my 
head upon her lap. I felt her hand caressing my brow softly, with 
loving words and falling tears, and then she stooped and kissed me. 
Upon this my lips were lifted to hers, and starting up into a man again, 
my arms clasped her fondly to my beating heart. 

“Mark, Mark!” she cried; “why this frenzy? Do you forget that 
Iam Amy?” 

She trembled as she spoke, and blushes covered her face like a 
sudden veil of roses. ‘There was sorrow in her look, and a fear new- 
born that gave me joy, a shame that enraptured my gaze. 

‘** How can I forget that you are Amy? Have you not haunted me 
for years like a cruel dream? And now that you ones you love me, 
you answer my caress with a reproach !” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Amy grew from rosy-red 
to ashy-white ; she sank down into a chair, and put her hand upon her 
heart. I would have drawn near—I would have implored her pardon ; 
but with a gesture she waved me back; then from her trembling lips 
there fell words which struck upon my soul like a death-knell. 

“Mark, you do not use language fitting our near relationship.” 

“Amy! Relationship!” I clutched the chair on which I sat, and 
stared at her with wild eyes. ‘‘ Not near; say not that, for the love of 
mercy, Amy! Do you know that I love you—have loved you ever 
since I saw you weeping before my picture? No; long before that I 
loved you! O Amy, tell me when I have not loved you!” 

I stretched my hands towards her, but she was weeping and saw 
me not. And now I dared not take a step towards her—dared not 
comfort her—dared not wipe her tears away. 

“Q Mark, am I destined always to work you woe? This love 
is madness: it is not love—you deceive yourself—it is but affection. 
We have loved each other from children, Mark ; this love, as you call 
it, is but memory,—the remembrances of childhood returning to you 
across that scarred, gloomy time—that bitter time, which, alas, I 
brought on you when I took your place here—innocent usurper that I 
was. Come, Mark, take my hand, and let us talk of old times. Do 
you remember Concryack? Have you forgotten your grandfather? I 
touched his heart, Mark, with that sad picture: he has loved you 
always. I probed his soul with stories of your hapless boyhood. And 
at last—O, thank God!—at last he listens, he consents to see you. 
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Every moment I expect the summons that will call you to his room. 
Are you not glad? Do you believe in my truth, my affection, unshaken 
through these long years? Am I your loving true Amy? Mark, 
Mark! speak to me; do not break my heart.” 

Speak to her! Call her by a hated name! Amy, my love! No, 
never; it was midsummer madness to do it. She was no relative of 
mine; she was my love, and I would only speak of love. 

‘“‘If you are indeed so nearly of my blood, pray that I may hate 
you,” I said. “Why did you come to me, if to love you is a curse ?” 

She answered me through fast-falling tears : 

“‘ Mark, I thought you knew me from the first. Indeed I did. And 
when I wrote, surely you should have remembered me then? And 
‘Amy,’ your childish word for me, did not that tell you?” 

“Tt only brought me dreams—more dreams of you. Amy, do not 
torment me with these proofs of a kinship I abhor.” 

My gaze had a world of sorrow in it, and perhaps of love; for a 
swift blush covered her cheeks, and she turned away her eyes from me, 
the man, and fixed them brimful of tears on me, the child, ‘‘ Fatherless, 
and hated of his Mother.” 

‘So you have wisely changed your mind, and you are come,” cried 
a sharp voice. It was my legal friend. I smiled, and pointed to a chair. 

“He plays the host already, Miss Caithewood.” He flung himself 
easily into a seat, turned, and saw her tears.—* Miss Caithewood, I am 
grieved you are distressed.—Mr. Penolvor, I have greatly wronged this 
young lady. She has acted a noble part,—a disinterested, generous 
part. It is to her you are indebted for your grandfather’s returning 
kindness. Mr. Penolvor, you have reason to be grateful to your mo- 
ther’s sister; you owe to her fortune and happiness.” 

‘* Cease, for pity’s sake, man; will you drive me mad?” 

The lawyer, astonished, shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘T spoke ill of Miss Caithewood to you, being ignorant then of the 
facts. I speak now that her goodness—” 

“Speak of her again, and I will kill you!” I cried, starting up in 
frenzy. 

“‘ My master wishes to see Mr. Penolvor in his room,” said a servant 
standing at the door. 

“ After you, if you please,” observed the lawyer, following me out; 
**T never walk before madmen.” 

I dared not glance at Amy; but I heard her sob as I closed the 
door. 

Silently we went up the great staircase, whose carved balustrades 
and dim statues had come dreamily and shadowlike into many a weary 
hour of my childhood; and at length we stopped at a door I knew. 
Here the man of law laid his hand upon my arm. 

“You are furious against Miss Caithewood. You are wrong; she 
is an angel. A word in your ear; say nothing against her to him.” 
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He pointed within the room, and left me. As I stood within the 
shadow of the curtained door, my heart beat ‘again like a little child’s. 
A thousand memories thronged hot about me; a sea of tenderness 
rushed over my spirit; a mist came to my eyes. And through this 
mist I looked down upon the worn face of a worn man, who with keen 
gaze looked up to mine. 

“ Mark !” 

It was but a word, a voice, but like a flood of light it lifted the 
darkness from my dulled brain, my clouded memory; the past came 
back to me, and I fell upon his neck and wept. 

“OQ, my father, why did you forsake me? ‘What is there left for 
the man whose childhood has been stolen from him? By cruel neglect 
and loneliness my brain was dulled, till I grew to think my life here 
was a dream.” 

Mr. Pencarow grasped me by the arm, and gathered himself up to 
his full height. His eyes were dry, his harsh features haggard and stern. 

‘* Mark,” he said, “we have both our wrongs; listen to mine. I 
had one child; I had but him in the world; for his mother was dead, 
and I gave him no stepmother. I loved him as only the lonely can 
love. At nineteen years of age he deserted me for a low woman, of so 
base a nature that I knew communion with her would lose me my son 
for ever. I dared not give myself the torture of contact with her 
baseness; I yielded up my boy to her, and lived childless and for- 
saken. You say your sufferings have made you dull and dreamy; you 
have heard that mine have made me fierce. Picture to yourself my 
pain, as I felt that the wiles of a wicked woman had sundered the 
tenderness of years, snapped the chords of virtue in my son’s heart, 
and flung away all the fruits of gentle nurture and home love. When 
I looked to gather in a rich harvest from my son’s affection, he gave me 
dead ashes, and laughed at me from a wanton’s arms. I bore it un- 
complaining; but the world said I grew eccentric and harsh. You 
have heard how, after five years of loneliness, I took their child, and 
in return made them rich. I was glad to have the boy; I poured upon 
him all the pent-up flood of love that froze at my son’s marriage. I 
told myself I was quits now with this base woman. She had my child, 
I hers. So he had a double love—a father’s, and a doting grandfather’s 
as well. Yes, I loved the boy. There is a world of suffering in the 
words—I loved him. For five years he twined about my heart, a little 
prattling comforter, a daily companion, with tiny soft hand in mine, 
and pretty ways, and loving voice tuned to happiness. Mark, give me 
your hand: you cannot bring me back that little child. You return 
a man; but the little innocent who prattled of heaven is gone for ever. 
You have thought me a stern tyrant, unnatural, without heart, without 
justice. I abandoned my grandson to the world; you shall hear, you 
shall see justice done now. O,I might have known there was no truth 
in that base woman! The boy, you see, had twined about my heart 
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for five years, when on her deathbed my daughter-in-law’s mother wrote 
that he was none of my blood, but a child of hers. 

“ Ah, Mark, you start, you clutch my hand; but it is true. They 
had basely cheated me—mother and daughter ; they had changed chil- 
dren. My true grandchild was a girl. But I loved the boy; you will 
not forget I had been cheated into loving the boy. I went to the 
woman, and took her dying deposition. When I returned home I 
dissembled. I wrote to my son’s wife, and prayed her to come hither 
with her young sister. For months I bore sullenly with her presence, 
hoping to love my grandchild, the girl—hoping to wean my heari from 
its love for the innkeeper’s child, the boy. Meanwhile the children 
played together, and loved each other as children will. He called her 
Amy, a childish word for aunt; her name was Agatha.” 

Lifting my bowed head, I would have spoken, but Mr. Pencarow 
checked me with his hand. 

“Let me finish; I am weary of the tale. My cunning daughter- 
in-law had thought at.first to win me by her wiles; but beating vainly 
against my hardness, she saw at last I knew her, and then she grew 
sullen and vindictive. And one day, when I thrust the child Agatha 
from my presence a little roughly, the truth burst from her in fury. 
The day, which I had weakly delayed, was come; I must break my 
heart-strings now, and send the boy away. After her confession, I could 
not keep the son of the village host as my heir. 

“T showed her her mother’s deposition ; I crushed her to the earth; 
I reminded her that I had said, that if she had a girl I would give her 
nothing ; so I denied that this child had any claim on me, and I com- 
manded her to tell no one the truth. My pride could not brook that 
the world should hear the tale of my dotage for a boy of her base blood. 

“She answered me that her husband knew not of the cheat; and, 
greedy for money, she promised to obey me in all things. I saw 
she loved her child; so even as she had measured to me, I meted 
out to her. I parted them forever. I planted in her flesh the sting 
she had thrust in mine. I told her to kiss her child and go. ‘ And take 
your boy with you,’ I said. ‘Confess that he is not your son, and I 
transport you for your crime. You know I have the proofs.’ 

“She wept and raved ; but she was at my mercy, and she yielded. 
She left Concryack with the boy I loved, leaving me the girl I hated. 
Again I was bereaved by her vile arts, but I hugged myself in my re- 
venge, and bore my pain unflinchingly. She loved her child. I taught 
her how the bereaved feel. I made her understand the bitterness of 
parting. My son died, and rumours soon reached me that his widow 
greatly ill-used the little child, my grandson. I sent the vile woman 
word that what she made the boy suffer, her child should suffer. She 
did not believe me; but hark you, Mark, J kept my word.” 

“Sir, Mr. Pencarow! No, it is too horrible; you cannot have 
made Amy endure such torture !” 
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“ What matters it to you, Mark, what she suffered? I told her 
it was what you bore, and she seemed to feel it was only justice. A 
strange child, always pleading for you. She brought that picture of 
yours, and hung it up before my eyes, imploring me to bring you home. 
I thought she might be like her mother, so I tried her to the utmost. 
I have never called her grandchild, never given her my name. Brought 
up here as a dependent, she has never guessed the truth, that hers were 
all the rights, yours none. For years I hated the sight of her fair face; 
I was always looking to see the mother break out in her in some low 
meanness; but she has passed through the ordeal—a cruel one, Mark— 
and come out nobly. I have been harsh, irritable, mad at times ; yet 
she has borne it all ; her greatest trial, I truly think, when I told her of 
your sufferings, and said it was through her you suffered, since her sister 
hated you, and loved her only. Then, to try her more, I forbade her 
to mention your name, or plead your cause, under pain of beggary, ex- 
pulsion. That did not silence her ; she only ceased her prayers when 
I threatened to disinherit you if she held not her peace. This is her 
history ; and she is my grandchild, Mark! After years of distrust and 
hatred, I give her that name in my heart. Through all her sorrowful 
childhood I treated her as her mother treated you. I gave her justice 
there, but in nothing else have I been just to her. I am old; the 
shadows of death creep gray about me. I must speak now; I must 
acknowledge her to the world. Mark, in my will I have given you a 
child’s portion, but Agatha Pencarow must have Concryack.” 

‘“*Q, give her all, my father; it is hers. What right have I to steal 
her inheritance? I who stole her name and your love. I who have 
heaped miseries upon her, and in my morbid selfishness proclaimed to 
the world that I alone, of all children, had suffered grief, pain, lone- 
liness. And she all this time lived an outcast, where she should have 
found a home ; lived hated, where she should have been loved ; lived 
nameless, where she should have been most honoured. O my father, 
I will take nothing from your hand that should be hers. Give her all 
your love too, for my sake.” 

I was so exceedingly moved that I wept aloud; and my grandfather 
—alas, not mine, hers !—laid his hand upon my head tenderly, and his 
eyes glistened as with joy. 

“ Mark, I will do ali you wish,” he said. “Call her hither.” 

I went for her. As I descended the great staircase, I gasped for 
breath, thinking of the change that had come over me since I mounted 
the steps so dreamily, in the pride of heirship, an hour ago ; now, I 
the alien, the man of common blood, awake to myself at last, descended 
in the light of a great humiliation to seek the heiress, the woman I 
had cheated of name, place, and love. In my passion for her, hoping 
then to make her my wife, I had thought I did her great honour. I 
had dreamed of her as my humble, loving slave. I trembled now as I 
entered her presence ; and the fire-light, as it shone over her bowed 
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head and gleamed in her golden hair, seemed in my eyes a halo, laid 
there by an angel’s love. With reverential touch I took her by the hand. 

“ Amy, your grandfather asks for you. Come.” 

She looked at me with tearful frightened eyes. 

‘“‘ Not mine ; yours,” she said. “ He has hated me these many years. 
I would not have lingered a dependent on his bounty, only I could 
talk to him of you. But now that he owns you, I shall be free to go.” 

* And whither will you go? what will you do, my Amy ?” 

*T will go to my relations. I will not be ashamed of them, though 
they are but poor common folks.” 

I laughed, and let her hand drop. It was a grim jest to hear 
this girl of ancient blood talking thus to mé, the plebeian. It was 
scarcely fit her fingers should rest in mine; and I could not be glad 
she shared somewhat my lowness of blood, the kinship was so bitter. 

Hurt by my manner, she passed silently up the great staircase, and 
I, half ashamed of my meanness, followed. The chamber was full of 
witnesses; and knowing what they were to hear, a shiver of pain passed 
over my flesh: yet I was glad, for they would hear too of her nobleness. 
The man of law was here, the steward, the antiquarian rector, and all 
the head servants of the household. 

Mr. Pencarow sat upright, and glanced around with his harsh, 
eccentric features pale and rigid. 

“ My friends, you know I am a man who loves to do things his own 
way and at his own time. For years you have expected me to call 
home my heir—the child to whom I denied my name, and whose appel- 
lation is unknown to you. The world has called me hard, cruel, eccen- 
tric; but the world’s abuse has not hastened this time by a single hour. 
The heart knows its own bitterness and its own purpose, and hate and 
slander could not move a man like me. What matter the stings of 
insects, if the serpent’s tooth be in the flesh ? Twice have I been 
bereaved by the same hand; twice have I been left childless. Yet, in 
my blind, hard, grim way, I have striven to do justice; and, man-like, 
in that name I have committed wrong. Friends, for years I have 
disowned, disclaimed my grandchild—the only child of my only son; 
to this child I have refused home, love, name, inheritance. Before I 
die, I desire to do justice, to implore pardon.” 

Amy glanced at me with beaming face of triumph; I smiled sadly 
back, and turned my eyes away. 

“ Friends, this outcast child, this disowned heir, is present among you 
now—” Sycophant eyes gazed at me with fawning smile, and eager 
hands stole forward with a too ready greeting—*“ and I desire here, in 
presence of you all, to confess my cruelty-to my son’s child, my unnatural 
hatred and neglect: I desire to do tardy justice, and to take you as 
witnesses of my acknowledgment of my grandchild’s claims.” 

Here Amy stole her hand into mine, and strove to put it into her 
grandfather’s, while she whispered—“ He is here, sir—Mark is here !” 
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Mr. Pencarow took her hand and mine together, but mine releasing 
hers fell upon the carved chair, while her slight fingers he retained in 
a firm grasp. Then, as he drew her towards him, his harsh face gleamed 
radiant, and his voice rolled and swelled in the old power of manhood. 
He stood up proudly. 

“Friends and household, I here present you my granddaughter 
Agatha Pencarow, the only child of my deceased son Launcelot Pen- 
carow. Every certificate and paper relating to her birth are in the 
hands of my good friend Lawyer Seale. If you will descend with him 
to the library, all may read them that choose. In my will I bequeath 
the whole of my real estate to my granddaughter and heiress. I am 
an eccentric man—not a soft or amiable man, but I know how to do 
justice. Now, friends, leave me in peace. One word more: this gentle- 
man, Mark Penolvor, has not one drop of my blood in his veins; he is 
in no way of my kin; and if in his boyhood he and I loved each other, 
believing we were parent and child, the fraud thus wickedly put upon 
us was neither his nor mine.” 

With uplifted eyes and hands of amazement the crowd departed, 
following the lawyer; that bundle of papers beneath his arm being the 
decoy that drew them with flaming curiosity after his step. 

As Mr. Pencarow disclaimed me, I glanced at Amy. She was white 
as death, and her wrung hands bespoke an unutterable sorrow. 

“ Agatha,” said her grandfather, “I have done justice. I have 
listened to your pleadings at last. Are you satisfied? You and I have 
led a sorrowful life together; your mother’s sin cursed us.” 

She sank down by his side, seized his hand and kissed it. Her tears 
fell fast, her voice shook. 

“You have always loved Mark,” she sobbed; “your hatred of me 
was but love for him. I understood that, and so your dislike came to 
me softened by joy. Mr. Pencarow—grandfather”—how timidly the 
word fell from her lips !—* gratify your affection still: it would be only 
justice to him; he thought himself your heir, and he has suffered so 
much, and—you love him. Give him this inheritance.” 

She broke down here, and hid her face on his knees, weeping. 

The old man glanced at me, and his look of triumph seemed to 
say, that in this too he recognised his own blood, and there was none 
of her mother in her—O, none ! 

“T would not take it, Amy,” I said—my poor common heart could 
be noble too—“ I have no right to my grandfather’s—to Mr. Pencarow’s 
lands or love.” 

It hurt me to the heart to disclaim his love; and turning away my 
face, I wept. 

“Give me the old name, Mark: you are my boy yet.” 

Mr. Pencarow put forth his hand and took mine; he laid it on 
Amy’s. 

“ Agatha, I cannot alter my will, but I have given you Concryack 
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on a strange condition. It is yours only if you marry the man I have 
chosen for you.” 

As he spoke my hand clasped hers convulsively, and my heart gave 
a leap of agony. O, this accursed relationship!—must I bear to see 
her a wife? 

She started to her feet, and spoke in hurried accents. 

“TI cannot marry—I will never marry. I will not take your lands 
on such terms. Let me go in peace—give them to Mark !” 

“Give them to Mark yourself, Agatha,” said Mr. Pencarow. 

“May I? may I give them ?” 

* And yourself with them. Mark is your husband.” 

I heard; but my brain was bewildered, my hands were nerveless, 
my speech benumbed. 

“ Children, will you not clasp each other’s hands?” asked the old 
man querulously. ‘“ Mark, she has loved you all her life.” 

The blood rushed to my face; I rose angrily. Was this man indeed 
a tyrant, playing off a bitter jest upon us? or was he so mad, that he 
laughed at laws. 

“ Mr. Pencarow,” I cried, “this is too much. If you are jesting, 
cease. You know that Amy and I are related—our blood is one.” 

“ Ah! truly; I had forgotten that. Agatha, leave us for a while.” 

I led her to the door, and kissed her on the brow—a brotherly, 
friendly kiss—a kiss full of sorrow. She was trembling like a leaf; her 
grandfather’s words had moved her very soul; her cheeks were icy cold 
and white. 

As I closed the door and hid her slight form from my aching eyes, 
I would have given worlds of wealth and oceans of old blood if she and 
I had been two poor common folk, nameless, undowered, free to love 
and marry. 

The workings of my face told the anguish of my soul; but Mr. 
Pencarow looked on me with a grim smile upon his lips and a joyful 
rubbing of his hands together. 

“You love her, Mark, I see. Well, do not grieve for your birth: 
Agatha will not mind it. I have a tale to tell you. When my son’s 
wife died, my neighbour Mr. Penolvor came to me in perplexity, and 
told me a strange story. He had loved a lady, and wedded her in some 
sudden, rash, illegal way, but dared not claim her from her friends on 
‘such a marriage. He was very poor then; his miser uncle had Penol- 
vor. Let me leave the details, Mark; your fiery impatience heeds 
them not now. Enough that his wife hid her childish unwise marriage, 
and wedded wealth and title. 

“The blow struck her young husband into fever. It had been 
done so quickly that he—down here in Cornwall, striving to soften a 
miser’s heart—never heard a rumour till the marriage was made. He 
was too generous to molest her jewelled tranquillity; he bore his fate 
silently. 
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“ Five months passed. Then there reached him a letter blotted by 
tears : 

“* *Save me! save our child!’ 

“ Hurriedly he went to the address she gave, and found she had 
quitted her husband’s house, on pretence of visiting a friend. She had 
hidden her condition from him and from her father. Her terror of both 
was pitiable to see. She flung herself in agony on the man she had 
deserted, imploring aid and safety. He was generous—he gave both. 

“In secrecy, in obscure lodgings, a son was born to her. Mr. 
Penolvor knew my daughter-in-law— knew her a woman not over- 
scrupulous, a lover of money. He went to her, and asked her to take 
the child. He found her in deep grief: a boy—her mother’s child— 
was just dead; it lay upon her lap—a tiny white corpse. She was 
rejoiced to take the motherless babe—a goodly sum with it; and this 
boy she foisted on me as hers and my son’s.” 

“ And I am this child? Iam no kin to Agatha? Iam not the 
son of her mother’s mother !” 

“You are Mr. Penoivor’s son. He left you his estate and his name. 
For your mother’s sake he never named you, never told you—” 

I could not stay to hear another word. I kissed his hand; then I 
ran, I flew from room to room, calling, “ Amy, Amy !” 

I found her in the south room, that looked out upon the moonlight 
sea. She stood by my picture; her hands were clasped, her face wet 
with tears. 

I had her in my arms in a moment. I rained down kisses on her 
tears. I would not give her time to speak—to breathe. 

“ Mark, Mark!” she cried at last, struggling to be free, “this is 
madness. Let me go!” 

“ And is this madness?” I answered, kissing her again—“ and this ? 
and this? My Amy! my wife! my love! If I am mad, it is with 
joy. Iam no more of kin to you, Amy, than is the great Gog, the 
giant of London.” 

“‘ No!” she cried; and she rested her hands upon my shoulders, and 
looked into my eyes in wonder. For love, for amazement, for joy, she 
could not speak; but as she looked—remembering all her words, her 
letters, and her long, long love—shame seized her, and swift blushes 
came and went, and grew and grew, till neck and face were all a-flame. 

I could have wasted with her in this love-talk all the hours of the 
night ; but I checked my selfishness. 

“Come, Amy; he waits for us!” 

When we entered Mr. Pencarow’s room, we found the rector there, 
the staid housekeeper, the man of law, and many others. My love 
would have started back, but I held her fast. 

“ Agatha, will you give Concryack to Mark, with your heart and 
hand ?” 

Amid a breathless silence she answered, “ Yes ;” and as her faint 
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low whisper died away, it seemed as though the very air was filled with 
joy; for there broke upon our ears the sudden clash of bells, ringing 
out to sea and land the birth of the year. 

“A happy new year! a happy new year!” burst forth from all lips 
joyously. “There are years of life yet in the old squire. Long life 
and happiness to him and the young couple, his children !” 

Silence again at last; and then my grandfather—I call him mine 
now—slowly drew forth from the large book before him a printed 
paper. On his harsh eccentric features there rested a triumphant smile. 

“‘ Friends, you see I must do things my own mad way. Mr. Raven, 
is this license correct ?” 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

“ By this special permission you can marry by night or by day, in 
church or in chamber ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; and such licenses cost dear. They were not need- 
ful till the passing of the Marriage Act, some hundred years ago. The 
English married when, how, and where they would in the old times.” 

“ Let the old times be, Mr. Raven. This is the first hour of a new 
time, bringing fresh hopes, happy faith, and warm love to us all. Don 
your surplice, and put your blessing on it. And, Mark, let me give 
you, as a new year’s gift, my daughter, your love Amy.” 

A moment’s hesitation, a sudden paleness, then my love yielded ; 
‘and while the bells clashed out their welcome to the year, mingling 
their wild sound with the surge of the wild sea, ever rejoicing round 
‘Concryack, we knelt, and I received from Mr. Pencarow’s hand his 
New YeEAR’s Girt, my Love Amy. 





” 

















SNOWFLAKE 


ONE Christmas down at Lynton Hall— 
It was so pleasant, I remember— 
The hopes and joys I now recall 
Of that cold, bitter, bleak December ; 
When winter’s sky was overcast, 
Or in the bright and frosty weather, 
Snowflake and I—those times are past— 
Walked, flirted, danced, or read together ! 


I called her Snowflake; she looked bright 
As snow fresh fallen in the morning, 
Just flushed by kiss of rosy light, 
Of sunny rays when day is dawning : 
Her bosom—white like driven snow, 
She seemed as fragile and as tender ; 
I found—in waltzing, you must know— 


Her foot was light, her waist was slender. 


How lovely she appeared that night, 

In sheeniest of gauzy dresses, 
With tangled wreath of snowdrops white 

All twining midst her golden tresses! 
Round her neck clung orient pearls, 

Which softly shone, yet glimmered brightly ; 
She quite eclipsed the other girls, 

When floating down the stairs so lightly. 


Ah, me! I recollect those hours— 
Since then I’ve grown a trifle older— 
I found just now some faded flowers, 
Reminding me of all I told her. 
And Snowflake? Well, it’s rather hard 
For hearts with one another smitten— 
But, let me see, I think the Bard 
Says “ lovers’ vows in snow are written”! 


J. ASHBY STERRY-~ 








HOW I WON POLLY AND A POSTMASTERSHIP 


BY TOM HOOD 








I was the second sub-clerk at the Cowford Office when the postmaster, 
Mr. Dwerryman, was compelled to resign rather suddenly through ill 
health. As a consequence the first sub-clerk, Chaundy, and I had to do 
the chief’s work between us until a fresh appointment was made. It was 
thought in the office that Chaundy was likely to get, not the Cowford 
Office, but that of Moilingam, the postmaster of which would probably 
be transferred to Cowford. He was the likeliest candidate for our 
vacancy, though Chaundy had been recommended for it by Dwerryman, 
who was a man much thought of at head-quarters. It was supposed 
that Chaundy was sure to get some sort of promotion; and I think it 
puffed him up a little, for he seemed to give himself the airs of a supe- 
rior, and certainly made me do the lion’s share of the work. 

I didn’t care. I was poor and a sub-clerk, and I never expected 
to be anything else. Indeed, I scarcely desired to be anything else. 
And why? Because I was in love. That is a thing to make most men 
ambitious; but it only made me, if not contented, ai all events sub- 
missive under poverty. I had fallen in love with the heiress of one of 
the richest landowners in the county; and I knew no possible position 
within my limited sphere would or could ever qualify me to become a 
suitor for her hand. Dreams of ambition therefore did not trouble me. 
Had the office of postmaster-general or secretary been vacant, and made 
the prize of a severe competitive examination, I would have given the 
best years of my life, poor scholar as I was, to study for the contest, in 
order to try and win a position that would make me worthy of her. 
Failing, I should have come back without a murmur to my high stool, 
with a bold face and a broken heart. 

She was a lovely girl—such a merry bright glimpse of sunshine ! 
We first became acquainted—if I may so term her condescending ever 
after to bow to me—on one St. Valentine’s-day, when I stamped some 
twenty valentines for her. When she was gone I looked them over— 
not without a pang of jealousy, which was allayed when I found they 
were either to schoolfellows or old gentlemen—her godfather, her 
uncles, and that sort of thing. A more innocent batch of valentines 
never swelled her Majesty’s revenue. 

How a man like her father could ever have had so charming a 
daughter, I can’t understand. Mr. Darke was a harsh proud man, 
stern on the bench, and heartless at the board. He was severity itself 
with all tramps and beggars, and he preserved his game with the ut- 
most strictness. There was a fierce hatred and a feud of long standing 
between him and the poachers, who were tolerably plentiful. He was 
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not the sort of man I was at all disposed to ask for leave to pay my 
addresses to his daughter. 

So I bowed to fate; cherished Mary’s image in my heart of hearts ; 
and used to comfort myself in the intervals of business by reciting 
mentally Shelley’s lines about 


“ The love of the moth for the star.” 


Besides this I had but one delight,—that of collecting foreign stamps 
for her. She happened one day to ask for one that was lying on the 
office-ledge; and I kept a watch for them ever afterwards. How grate- 
ful I was to the mania I had once scorned and despised ! 

This humble passion of mine had existed nearly two years under 
these not highly favourable circumstances, and, what is more, instead 
of diminishing it was increasing. Meantime Chaundy and I went on 
as two sub-clerks rolled into one postmaster, and no appointment was 
announced, 

Early in December there was always a great ball at Cowford, whereat 
all classes met, and were supposed to fraternise. It was the event of 
the season in the county. Mr. Darke was one of the patrons, and occa- 
sionally honoured the ball with his presence and that of “his lovely 
and accomplished daughter,” as the local journal gushingly styled her. 
This year he had not announced his intention of going, and it was 
generally supposed therefore that he would not be present. He had 
just made a fierce raid on the poachers ; and was reported to head his 
watchers nightly in person, being determined to put down the gang, 
two of the ringleaders of which had just been sentenced to long im- 
prisonments through his instrumentality. 

One afternoon, about three days before the ball, I was looking out of 
window. My desk was just at the junction of the office in which letters 
were received, orders issued, and transactions with the public generally 
conducted, with the inner room in which the sorting was done, and the 
internal affairs of the office were arranged. These two rooms formed 
two sides of the small court or vestibule, which was open to the public ; 
and the window where I sat was just in the angle, lighting the inner 
office, so that, by looking over the ground glass with which the win- 
dow was glazed half-way up, I could see in profile all applicants at 
the outer office. 

The other clerks were at tea—a meal I did not care for; and I had, 
just as an occupation, cleared the box and sorted the letters, and then 
returned to my desk. As I mounted the stool I saw one of Mr. Darke’s 
servants post a letter. 

He was only a stable-help, and had but lately entered Mr. Darke’s 
service ; yet I knew him, for it was a silly fancy of mine to watch all 
Mary’s surroundings with minute care, and picture to myself where I 
should have made alterations and improvements, supposing I had been 
rich enough to make her mine. 
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I noticed that the fellow peered round, as if anxious to see if he were 
observed. Not noticing my face at the window, owing to the deepening 
twilight, he seemed reassured and slipt a letter into the box. There was 
something so odd about this that I at once went to the box and took 
it out: perhaps I half expected it was from Mary. It was in a wretched 
scrawl, probably the fellow’s own, and was addressed “J. M., Post- 
office, Cowford (To be called for).” I hurried to a window which gave 
a view of the street, and just caught sight of the man climbing into a 
cart which was standing outside the poulterer’s, a few doors off. I knew 
it to be the gamekeeper’s cart, in which game was brought into the 
town for sale. As I watched, I saw the keeper come out of the shop, 
mount the cart, and drive off. The help had evidently taken advan- 
tage of his absence to steal off and post his missive. 

I don’t know why I,took any further notice of the letter. Having 
ascertained it was his, I ought to_have dismissed all thought of it. But 
somehow I did not. I watched anxiously to see who would claim it. 

The claimant appeared next day : a couple of rough-looking fellows 
—railway labourers to all appearance—came in, and one of them asked 
for a letter for “JM.” Having obtained it, they drew aside into a 
corner and opened it ; and the corner happened to be the one where my 
window was. With the‘utmost precaution against making any noise 
to alarm them, I raised the sash about an inch and listened. 

The first words I caught were, “ will go to the ball, and he won’t 
return till latish.” : 

“That’s the time for me! That’s the time, as he’s comin’ back 
agin,” remarked the listener in a hoarse whisper. 

“There'll be none with him but young miss, for there’s none stop- 
ping here. Willis”—(that was the coachman’s name, I knew)—“ will 
drive the chestnuts. This is all I know; I shall post it when I’m in 
town with keeper, and sha’n’t be in again till next week.” 

“That'll do,” said the man, when he had finished reading ; “we'll 
finish off th’ ball for’n wi’ a dance he won’t loike !” 

“ Yes, durn un !” said the other; and with that the two moved off. 

This discovery of mine settled a doubt that had been perplexing me. 
I had been undecided whether to go to the ball or not. The expense, 
and a feeling that I could not hope to do more than see Mary, without 
speaking to her, had deterred me. Now I felt I might go and warn 
her father of his danger; and by so doing perhaps not only do a service 
to the woman I loved, but perhaps be rewarded by exchanging a few 
words with her; by hearing her thanks ; by—but I dared not dream 
of such happiness as dancing with her. 

So I purchased a ticket; and when the momentous time arrived 
went to the ball with a beating heart, and a terrible sensation of 
choking in my throat. I took my station near the entrance until Mr. 
Darke arrived. Before long his carriage drove up, and he and Mary 
alighted. As he turned to tell the coachman at what hour to fetch 
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him, I saw a man push forward through the crowd, as if to hear what 
time he named, and then disappear. It was the mati who had claimed 
the letter addressed “J. M.” 

This gave fresh strength to my resolution—which was needed, for 
I had begun to think I was dreaming, or had been mistaken, or ex- 
aggerated the case. Such a feeling was not unnatural under the cir- 
cumstances; but the sight of the poacher—for I had no doubt he was 
one, and that was why he wished to revenge himself on Mr. Darke— 
had the effect of reviving all my previous convictions. 

It was not without some nervousness that I asked Mr. Darke to 
step into one of the windows, and give me a few minutes’ conversation. 
He looked a little surprised, but stiffly consented; and when we had 
found a retired seat in one of the bow-windows, I told him about the 
letter, and my conjecture that the stable-help had either entered his 
service to aid the poachers in their scheme of revenge, or had been 
bribed by them to give them information. At first he proposed to 
take a couple of policemen in his carriage, and try to capture the 
ruffians; but I pointed out that he would alarm his daughter—perhaps 
expose her to danger, supposing the poachers had fire-arms. 

“Quite right. Thank you! I had forgotten that, and more—that 
if she once fancies I am in danger, she will be frightened to death 
whenever I am away from home. What do you propose ?” 

“Can you return home by any other route ?” 

“Yes, by two others, involving a circuit of a couple of miles or so.” 

“Then go by one of those. Miss Darke will be too tired to observe 
it; besides, it will not be light enough.” 

“ But I should like to catch the scoundrels.” 

“TI can identify them both, and will go to the railway and make 
inquiries and look about me to-morrow. You can have them taken 
into custody ; and probably after a day or two in the lock-up they will 
make a clean breast of it, and give up the names of the others.” 

“Yes, perhaps best so,” said Mr. Darke after some minutes’ re- 
flection. ‘ But how can I thank you for this?” 

I declined any special thanks, alleging I was only doing my duty ; 
but the squire was very warm and pressing in his gratitude, inquired 
what I was, where I came from, and how I was employed. On learning 
that I had no friends or relatives in the town, he insisted on my coming 
to dine with him on Christmas-day. 

“ And I hope we shall be able to drink confusion to these rascals,” 
he said in conclusion. 

I suppose he was in a particularly good temper this evening; for 
he introduced me to his daughter as a friend of his who had rendered 
him a most important service. He little suspected that she knew who 
I was, and was terribly puzzled to think how a post-office clerk could 
have laid her father under such an obligation. 

I mustered courage to ask her to dance with me, and she consented. 
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But why try to describe the unexpected happiness of the evening? I 
can only say, when I had handed her into the carriage and watched it 
drive off, I walked home as if I had come into a new life and a brighter 
world. 


Though I did not get home till between two and three, I was at 
the office again by six to receive the mails from the district. I was 
tired ; but I determined that no one—especially Chaundy—should be 
able to accuse me of neglecting work. 

One of the earliest carts to arrive was that of the Fentleby district. 
The driver came in looking like a ghost, and stammered out that an 
attempt had been made to rob him, and that he had been fired at. 

Chaundy not being in the office, I examined the man, and took 
down his answers in writing. On inquiry, I found that his route had 
brought him past Grasslands, Mr. Darke’s house, and that he had been 
fired at between there and Cowford, at a very ugly part of the road, 
where it ran beside a canal, on an embankment. The more I ques- 
tioned him, the more mysterious the affair appeared. He had seen no 
one, and there was not a bush or a stone to hide a man just where he 
was fired at; but as he was jogging along—not noticing much, he 
said, but probably half asleep in reality—he saw a flash and heard the 
report of a pistol. Fortunately the old horse was steady and knew 
the road; so he only sprang forward at a quickened pace. Had the 
animal shied or swerved, the driver might have been upset into the 
canal or hurled over the bank into the fields below—-quite a sufficient 
height to have led to some serious fractures, if not a broken neck. 

I told our man to go home and keep the affair quite quiet ; went to 
Chaundy, and handed over the report of the occurrence to him, and 
told him I would take the cart and go and inspect the scene of the 
attempted robbery; for such, as Chaundy agreed with me, appeared 
to be the real solution of the matter. 

‘I took a pair of large horse-pistols, which were kept in the chief’s 
room as a sort of demonstration of our defensive force, loaded them, 
borrowed a greatcoat of one of the men, and drove off to the scene 
of the adventure. 

It was a keen, cold, but still morning. As I was whirled through 
the fresh air, all the cobwebs spun in the late hours at the ball were 
blown out of my brain, and I felt invigorated both physically and men- 
tally. Much of the bewilderment into which the driver’s story had 
thrown me melted, as the morning mists were doing ; and by the time 
I reached the spot I had a pretty clear view of the case. 

The poachers had waited and waited for Mr. Darke’s return, in igno- 
rance of his having taken another road, and supposing the ball to have 
been kept up, as had sometimes occurred, until a very late or rather 
early hour. About the time when the mail-cart passed, they had, how- 
ever, come to abandon all expectation of falling in with Mr. Darke ; 
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and either the sight of the mail-bags had excited their cupidity, or— 
as seemed more likely, no pursuit having been made—they fired the 
shot as a joke to alarm the postman. 

When I reached the exact spot, I dismounted, and carefully examined 
the ground. The dew was still on the grass, but there was not a foot- 
print to be seen on it. I went over every inch of the bank, and the 
border of the fields below, with as much minuteness as a well-trained 
pointer ; then I examined the bank of the canal, and, crossing by a lock 
a little way below, went over the farther bank with equal care. There 
only remained the road to examine. No vehicle had passed over it 
since the previous night except the mail-cart, the tracks of whose wheels 
were freshly marked. As I followed them with my eye, I noticed a 
little spot of ground slightly blackened, and caught a glimpse of bright 
metal. I hastened to the place, and found a strange-looking object, 
made apparently with two pieces of tin or zinc which bore the traces 
of a recent explosion. This, then, was some clue to the mystery. 

I walked along the road, scrutinising it carefully, and about twenty 
yards farther found another of these “ infernal machines,” not exploded. 
Farther on, I came on the track of a child, which had crossed the road 
from the canal-bridge to the fields. I could see that the child had 
stopped in one place; for the footprints were repeated, one over the 
other, and there were the marks of a hand in the dust, where little 
fingers had scraped it in the act of picking something up. I looked 
across the fields and saw a small lad “keeping birds.” He was the 
only one astir,.so I hailed him and asked him if he had found anything 
like what I held in my hand; and he at once produced one from his 
pocket, saying he found it in the road. I gave him sixpence, which 
was of more value to him—and safer, even supposing he laid it all out 
in sweets—than the explosive article I took from him. 

Then I mounted the cart again and drove on towards Grasslands, 
but did not see anything more. In order to test whether the things I 
had found would sound like a pistol, I selected a safe and quiet bit of 
the road, laid one down, and drove over it. It exploded with a flash 
and sound very like a pistol. Being prepared for it, I saw whence the 
flash came ; but the dozing driver was hardly likely to observe so much 
as that. 

As I was driving on, I was surprised by the sudden appearance of 
Mr. Darke’s keeper. 

“Hold hard!” he cried, stopping the horse. ‘‘ Was that you shoot- 
ing? That’s the second this morning. What have you got in the 
trap ?” 

I did not choose to explain matters to him ; and he clearly suspected 
me of poaching, and vowed he’d take me before his master. To this I 
had no objection ; so he jumped into the cart, and we turned round. 

To make a long story short, Mr. Darke was roused, and came down, 
to find me virtually in custody. A few words explained how it was. 
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The keeper was sent away,—not without praise, though, for his vigil- 
ance,—and then I related my discovery to Mr. Darke. He at once 
recognised in my “ infernal machines” the fog-signals in use on rail- 
ways. 

He insisted on my coming in and taking breakfast before I prose- 
cuted the search farther, and I readily consented. Mary came down 
in a charming morning-wrapper, and presided, and—the danger being 
over—was told all about it. 

It was determined that the mail-cart—which was an unusual con- 
veyance, and might attract needless attention—should be put up at 
Grasslands, and that I should go on to the nearest railroad in Mr. 
Darke’s dog-cart. 

On reaching the station, I found from the station-master that there 
was a most unpardonable carelessness about the fog-signals; they were 
not served out to particular men, but kept in a box accessible to 
anyone about the station. The plate-layers, he told me, were the 
men who used them oftenest; and I found that a party of them were 
laying fresh rails about a mile off. 

I drove to the nearest point to the place he named, and made my 
way across country to the gang on the line. I recognised my two 
friends of the post-office among them; and a mode of procedure at 
once suggested itself to me. It was not strictly legal, perhaps, but it 
answered my purpose. I went to the ganger, or foreman, and told him 
I wanted two of his men on a charge of murder. He did not seem 
inclitied to assist me, and told me I must help myself. Luckily I had 
the pistols with me. I went up to the two men, told them I was a 
police-officer, and that I had come to take them up on a charge of 
murdering Mr. Darke. They seemed a little taken aback, but denied 
the charge stoutly. 

‘You laid fog-signals on the road last night to frighten his horses, 
and they upset him into the canal, and he’s drowned,” said I; “so it’s 
murder, my lads. Come along!” 

There seemed some inclination to resist the capture, so I took out 
the pistols. 

* Look here,” said I; “if I can’t take the two I want, lads, I shall 
shoot the first two that come to hand; and they’ll be the first that 
interfere. You'd best keep quiet, all of you; for there’s a warrant out 
against you all for poaching,”—I saw most of them look uncomfortable 
at this,—“ and if I give you a bad word, it will go hard with you.” 

This had its effect, coupled with the appearance of the pistols ; and 
I got my men off and marched them in front of me to the road, where 
I made them get into the dog-cart. The groom drove, and I sat be- 
hind with the pistols cocked ; and in this form we went back to Grass- 
lands. 

I sent the porter on from the lodge, where I made an excuse for a 
minute or so’s delay; and by the time we reached the hall, in accord- 
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ance with the instructions I had given him, all the blinds were drawn 
down, and Mr. Darke kept out of sight. 

The clergyman, who was a magistrate, was sent for; and we ex- 
amined the prisoners, who broke down completely and confessed all, 
giving up their accomplices. They had intended to frighten the horses, 
as I had supposed, without thinking much about the probable conse- 
quences—except with the vague notion that they would not be guilty 
of murder, even if the worst happened. The stable-help turned out to 
be the son of one of them. 

When we had terrified them sufficiently, we called in the real 
constables, who had been sent for, and they were given into their 
custody,—Mr. Darke walking in presently, much to their alarm—sur- 
prise—but ultimately satisfaction. 

I have not much more to tell. On my return to the office, I found 
Chaundy had sent off a graphic report to head-quarters, full of blunders, 
exaggerations, and misstatements—being founded, in fact, solely on 
what the driver had said. I therefore did not utter a syllable about 
my doings, but quietly sent off a report of my own, enclosing a docu- 
ment which I had got Mr. Darke to draw up, as magistrate, to confirm 
my account. 

The authorities placed themselves in communication with Mr. Darke ; 
and the result was that in a week the appointment of a new postmas- 
ter to Cowford was made; and the new postmaster was not Chaundy : 
it was I! 

I went over to thank Mr. Darke for his part in the matter. He was 
out ; so I thanked Mary. She congratulated me on my promotion, and 
said she supposed I should marry now. I said no. She inquired why. 
I at once explained, and made a confession of my audacious love. She 
—well, she gave me a good reason why I should marry, and furthermore 
told me whom I was to marry—Miss Mary Darke to wit, and no other. 

Mr. Darke came in soon after, and I told him all. He was furious 
at first; but Mary remonstrated with him for his ingratitude, and 
pointed out that she should be twenty-one in three months, when she 
should assert her right to become postmistress of Cowford. The squire 
relented, and we triumphed. We were married soon after Christmas- 
day, and have lived as happily as the prince and princess of a fairy-tale 
ever since. 

That’s how I won Polly—I always call her Polly now, because our 
eldest girl is called Mary; and she is three years old, and therefore 
must be treated with respect ; and it wouldn’t do to have two Marys 
in the house. 

That, I repeat, is how I won Polly and the postmastership,—which 
latter I didn’t keep ; for the squire makes us a handsome allowance, and 
I am reading for the Bar. I got my father-in-law to use his influence 
for Chaundy, who ultimately was appointed postmaster, with a hint not 
to be éoo clever in. future. 
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CHRISTMAS is especially at home in manor-houses and granges and 
country halls. Young Marston, who shot the deer at Park-hall on the 
First of September, says Christmas is only “‘ Merry Christmas” in the 
country; and it must be confessed he has had some experience of rural 
jollity. But the festal season comes upon us this year too soon after 
the great commercial storm to warrant a repetition of sundry and 
several feasts at which Earl Veringo’s son was present last December. 
The holly and the mistletoe will bring too many memories of a year 
ago, to prompt any thing like a genuine revival of the fun and frolic 
which that gentleman enjoys so boisterously. 

With December the Twenty-Fifth the drop-scene falls upon an 
important part of the great play, and gives scope for memory and criti- 
cism and green-room gossip enough to make the time both thoughtful 
and unhappy. The great drama stands still; the bustle and excite- 
ment of the play have rest; and then come up thoughts of actors who 
are gone, and the remembrance of personal sufferings. 

That first Christmas of the Crimean war,—what ghosts of dead actors 
seemed to flit about in the firelight of country halls and mansions; and 
what sad eloquence there was in the vacant chairs, at cottage firesides, 
where Christmas usually comes in a romping, rollicking spirit! And 
after the Indian mutiny,—how the sight of the green holly-branches 
thrilled the hearts of thousands, with pangs of bitter sorrow! 

This year, Christmas bells, which rung so joyfully a year ago, 
will jangle strangely out of tune to the same ears. The genius of 
Limited Liability, like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, has disclosed 
himself to his crowd of followers, and Speculative Finance has drunk of 
the poisoned cup. 

“There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star ; 
Ye would be dupes, and ye are.” ° 
But unhappily many who only sought a reasonable investment for their 
money have fallen amidst the wide-spread ruin; and this will limit 
Christmas rejoicings in country homes as well as in London houses. 
There are some establishments, in fashionable cities, where Christmas 
this year will put up no holly and burn no yule log; the leading 
actors have been superseded by Senior Fortune, the manager, and are 
gone to seek for third or fourth-rate positions on other stages. 

Halting at Christmas-time, and looking back, how many men we 
see still plodding on in the same part, and still unsuccessful! I wish 
we heard a little less of those who have made their marks, and a trifle 
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more of those who have striven and worked in vain. Ten Christ- 
mases ago there was an old actor in life’s great play, who sat under my 
mahogany tree at Christmas-tide, beneath the shadow of a great cathe- 
dral. He was contemporary with Wordsworth and Southey, and the 
friend of Mulready and Sheridan Knowles. A poet, and a man of 
letters, he ventured to write a play; and for years he has been trying to 
procure-its representation. It is a standing dish, this romantic drama ; 
over my Christmas fire years ago he recited one of its principal scenes. 
Year after year the disappointed old man and his unrepresented play 
come together to celebrate Christmas with me; and so it will be to the 
end of the chapter, like the man who was never destined to catch that 
particular perch for which he was everlastingly fishing. Some day the 
Christmas bells will ring, and the playwright, heeding them not, will 
sleep quietly on in the shadow of the old church; and then, ladies and 
gentlemen, his drama shall be unearthed and his merits made known: 
and so he plays his part. 

There is Thurston, the curate of All Saints, whom I meet once a 
year at the Grange, with his well-brushed threadbare coat, waiting for 
the living that will never come. The Christmas bells only remind 
him how long he has played his one unthankful part to an unappre- 
ciative audience. The manager of the district bank, who does a bill 
occasionally for his clerical friend, he says, ‘‘ Another Christmas, and I 
am here still, frittering away the best years of my life.” And Sumter 
his master thinks, “ Another year, and still I am out of the House; I 
must certainly make a successful fight: at the next election.” 

All the time little Tom Crawford thinks of nothing but Lucy 
Marsden and her bright blue eyes. He vows in his heart that he 
certainly will be manly enough to avail himself of the privileges of 
the mistletoe this year; whilst Lucy wonders who her partners will be 
at the county ball; and mamma, with feminine adroitness, edges her 
way amongst society above her position, and in which she only succeeds 
in being very unhappy. And when Arthur Wentworth appears on the 
scene, Lucy will give up all thoughts of poor Tom Crawford; and a 
score of mammas, who would have thought Arthur beneath contempt 
a few years ago, will smile sweetly upon him now, and introduce him 
to their daughters. For Arthur Wentworth’s is one of the most per- 
fect instances of successful speculation of which I know; and in the 
midst of so much ruin it is quite cheering to come across a happy case 
of good fortune. 

Arthur was educated for the bar; but after a brief career of brief- 
less boredom he bade adieu to the Temple, and entered a commercial 
house in Manchester. When the American war broke out he left Cot- 
tonopolis and went to Liverpool, where he entered into partnership 
with a broker. A fellow of an impulsive and passionate nature, he 
soon quarrelled with his Liverpool partner, and cotton speculations 
excited his ambition in a new line of life altogether. He borrowed 
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a thousand pounds from his Manchester friends; and this, with a 
thousand pounds of his own (all the money he had in the world), he 
invested in cotton. In a month he paid back the thousand pounds, 
and had a large balance at his bankers’ besides. 

Then he took a share in freighting a ship to run the blockade. 
Here he was successful again. His next venture was a ship “all to 
himself ;” and this added another golden triumph to the former. In 
the course of two years he had made sixty thousand pounds. 

’ One morning he received information that the last ship in which 
~he was interested had been taken by the North. This was his first 
loss: it amounted to fifteen thousand pounds. Now, although it is 
difficult to understand when that tide has come which “ taken at the 
flood leads on to fortune,” it is all the more difficult to know when it is 
going out. The speculator too often mistakes the first ebb as merely 
the precursor of a spring-flood; and on he goes again, launching 
more gold-freighted ships on fortune’s treacherous sea. But my friend 
Arthur was a shrewd thoughtful fellow, despite his impulsive character, 
and he saw that the tide had begun to turn. He went down to his 
office near the Exchange, and rung his bell as usual. Jones, his head 
clerk, entered to learn his principal's orders. 

“Good morning, Jones,” said Arthur; “call Brown in.” 

“ Yes, sir—Mr. Brown, please to step this way,” said Jones, going 
to the door of the front office. 

And call in Tom,” said the broker, as he went on filling up some 
cheques. 

Tom the errand-boy entered; and the three officers of the establish- 
ment stood anxiously waiting for an explanation of the master’s sin- 
gular behaviour. 

“ Mr. Jones,” said Arthur at last, “you have served me well, and I 
thank you. Here is a cheque for two hundred pounds. I shall not 
require your services any longer.” 

Jones took the cheque with an expression of great amazement, but 
did not attempt to interrupt the broker as he handed another cheque to 
the under-clerk. 

“ Here is a cheque for a hundred pounds, Mr. Brown. I am going 
to retire from business, and you are at liberty to obtain fresh employ- 
ment.—And Tom, here are ten sovereigns for you. Put up the shutters, 
and stick a paper on them, ‘To Let.’” 

Thus Arthur Wentworth shrewdly played Ais part in the world’s 
great play; and the young ladies at the manor-house ball, where Arthur 
is to be a Christmas guest, will play their parts accordingly, no doubt. 


So, 
, “ Let us be merry and make good cheer ; 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” 


JOSEPH HATTON. 








AT DAGGERS DRAWN 
BY BABINGTON WHITE, 


Business had been rather dull at the Royal Terence Theatre when 
Mr, Lorrain, the lessee and manager, went on a starring tour in the 
provinces. It was in the course of this tour he met with a man who 
had attained some distinction as a local favourite in the large manu- 
facturing town of Brazenam. ‘The man was a low comedian, and 
played certain characters, which he had made his own, better than Mr. 
Lorrain the London manager had ever seen them played before. 

Mr. Lorrain happened to say as much in the green-room one even- 
ing; and the friends of Mr. Joseph Munford, the low comedian, took 
care to tell him what the London manager had said—the lips of a 
London manager being as the lips of the young person in a fairy tale, 
and every word that falls therefrom a jewel of purest water. 

** You mind what you're about, Joey,” said the friends of Mr. Mun- 
ford, “ and you'll get an opening at the Terence. Lorrain was standing 
in the prompt entrance the other night when you were on in Dingleton’s 
Little Dinner, and I know he was pleased.” 

“ Did he laugh ?” asked Mr. Munford anxiously. 

“Not a bit of it; a manager never laughs when he means busi- 
ness. He was watching you, my boy. I had my eye upon him while 
you were doing that by-play with the mustard-pot; and I wouldn’t 
mind laying a fiver that he’ll offer you an engagement before he leaves 
the place.” 

Mr. Munford shook his head despondently. He had acted at more 
than one London manager, and the London managers had beguiled 
him by delusive laughter. They had applauded his business with the 
mustard-pot, and had straightway gone away and forgotten him. The 
fact that the manager of the Terence had not laughed was perhaps a 
favourable symptom ; but Joseph Munford steeled his heart against 
the flatteries of that false charmer, Hope. He found himself watch- 
ing the prompt entrance, nevertheless, during the remainder of the 
London manager’s engagement; and on several occasions he perceived 
that gentleman ostensibly engaged in conversation with the prompter, 
but obviously interested by the business of the stage. 

‘*T wonder whether he does mean anything ?” Joseph Munford asked 
himself anxiously. Life was a somewhat difficult business for the local 
favourite, who had given hostages to Fortune in the shape of a wife 
and six children, and who found the healthy appetites of the hostages 
press rather heavily upon him now and then. The salary of a provin- 
cial favourite, be he never so beloved of pit and gallery, does not afford 
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a very liberal income for a family of eight; and actors are such impru- 
dent people, that a man with a wife and six children rarely manages 
to secure a provision for his old age out of a weekly stipend of three 
guineas. Mr. Munford was wont to remark with doleful facetiousness 
that he found three pound three an uncommonly tight fit. 

While Joseph Munford steeled himself against the insidious flat- 
teries of the enchantress Hope, Mr. Lorrain of the Terence deliberated 
with himself after the following fashion : 

“The fellow is certainly fanny—rather broad perhaps; but he’d 
tone that down a little, I daresay, for a London audience. I really 
think he might draw. But then there’s Tayte. Wouldn’t it make 
Tayte angry if I engaged anyone likely to interfere with him! How- 
ever, I can’t help that. Business has been very flat for a long time, 
and I really think people are beginning to get tired of Tayte—fowours 
perdriz, and all that kind of thing. I fancy the public would like 
Tayte all the better if they saw rather less of him. At any rate I can 
but try the experiment.” 

The result of this deliberation was the engagement of Mr. Munford 
for the Royal Terence Theatre, at a salary of six guineas a week. He 
would gladly have accepted four; but Mr. Lorrain was a liberal man, 
willing to give twelve honest pence for an honest shilling’s-worth, and 
above trying to obtain his shilling’s-worth for elevenpence halfpenny. 

If an unknown uncle had suddenly revealed his existence by dying 
and leaving Joseph Munford half a million of money, the low comedian 
could scarcely have been more elated than he was by the engagement 
for the Terence. His wildest ambition was realised. He was going to 
play Dingleton before a London audience ; he was going to tread the 
boards made slippery by the soles of the great Tayte—the favourite of 
favourites—the man on whom the mantle of Liston had descended. 

Mr. Munford had a considerable opinion of his own merits, and he 
had battened on the praises of local admirers; but there were times 
when his soul sank within him as he thought that he was to enter the 
lists against the mighty Tayte ; and he said as much to his friends and 
comrades at the snug little tavern next door to the theatre. 

His friends bade him be of good cheer. They laughed to scorn his 
apprehension of failure. 

“Let Tayte look to his laurels,” they exclaimed, “when you make 
your first appearance as Dimgleton. Tayte is a very good actor ; but 
the London public have never seen anything like your by-play with 
the mustard-pot.” 

Joseph Munford gave his friends a farewell supper at the snug little 
tavern, and departed; carrying with him the seven hostages and all 
those eccentric wigs, dropsical gingham umbrellas, impossible swadlow- 
tailed coats, preposterous plaid trousers, outrageous satin waistcoats, 
and fluffy beaver-hats, which had long been the delight of his local 
admirers and the pride of his own heart. 
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He took lodgings for himself and his hostages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Terence Theatre. The consciousness of his improved cir- 
cumstances made him just a little extravagant; and his prudent wife 
looked around her with awe-stricken glances when she beheld the 
splendours of her new abode. 

“OQ Joseph,” she cried, “the carpet is brussels, and quite new; and 
look at those green-glass candlesticks on the mantelpiece; I’m afraid 
the rent must be enormous.” 

As a sudden thunderclap that startles a drowsy traveller amidst the 
sultry calm of a summer’s day came the intelligence of Joseph Mun- 
ford’s engagement on the illustrious Tayte. He saw the new farce, 
Dingleton’s Little Dinner, underlined in the bills of the theatre, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“More study for me,” he grumbled. “I wonder what the con- 
sciences of managers are made of. When shall I have a little rest, I 
should like to know? I haven’t been out of the bill since Christmas ; 
and I don’t think it does a man any good to be so much before the 
public.” 

It is the speciality of popular low comedians to grumbie ; but those 
who best knew Mr. Tayte knew that he was very fond of acting, and 
would ill have brooked a rival near his throne. When it did trans- 
pire that Dingleton’s Little Dinner was intended to introduce a pro- 
vincial favourite to the London public, the countenance of Tayte was 
terrible to behold. The fact burst upon him when he read the cast, which 
had been put up over the green-room mantelpiece. He stood upon the 
hearth-rug for five minutes by the green-room clock, staring at the 
document with a fixity of gaze that was almost apoplectic, and breath- 
ing stertorously. 

“ And who is Mr. Munrorp ?” he demanded presently in an awful 
voice, pointing to the obnoxious name on the little slip of paper. 

Nobody in the green-room professed to know anything about Mr. 
Munford. Perhaps anyone who had known the particulars of the new 
engagement would have shrunk from imparting his knowledge to the 
outraged Tayte. 

“ T’ll ask Lorrain what it all means,” he said presently; and in due 
course Mr. Tayte had an interview with his manager—an interview at 
which no third person was present. It was rumoured that Tayte had 
been seen to issue from the Treasury pale of visage, and clutching the 
slim silk umbrella of private life with a convulsive grasp; and that 
was all. It was observed that during the fortnight preceding the first 
appearance of Munford, Tayte played with a feverish energy; that he, 
the past master in the art of “gagging,” indulged in even wilder gags 
than were usual to him; that he surpassed himself in the science of 
“mugging;” and that he contrived thereby to keep the audience in a 
continuous roar of laughter from his entrance to his exit. He seemed 
to derive a grim kind of satisfaction from this fact; but his counte- 
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nance as he stood at the wings waiting for his cue was very dark and 
repellent, and his oldest friends were afraid to speak to him. Two or 
three toadies and sycophants ventured to hint that this obscure pro- 
vincial person Munford was sure to be a failure; but Mr. Tayte turned 
upon these flatterers with an unwonted ferocity. 

“Who told you I was afraid of Mr. Munford?” he said; “I have 
held my own in this house for nine years and a half, and I daresay I 
shall manage to hold my own a year or two longer.” 

There was not much in the words: but with such men as Tayte 
the tone is everything ; and there was a crushing irony in the tone. 

Dingleton’s Little Dinner was performed, and the new comedian’s 
début was eminently successful. All the papers concurred in the opi- 
nion that Mr. Munford was an acquisition to the company at the 
Terence; and all the papers concurred in praising the by-play with 
the mustard-pot. Mr. Tayte studiously avoided seeing the new come- 
dian, but he heard the laughter of the audience as he dressed to go 
home after the first piece ; and the dresser who attended upon him be- 
held his flexible lips shape themselves into the monosyllable “Fooxs!” 
as the loudest of those peals of laughter reached him. He made a 
point of reading the papers the next morning; and his lips shaped 
themselves into the same form as he read of the business with the 
mustard-pot. 

Dingleton’s Little Dinner had a triumphant run; and Joseph Munford’s 
success became an established fact. It was not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the audience of the Terence were in any way inconstant to 
their old favourite. The great Tayte was playing one of his most 
uproariously funny characters in the piece which formed the chief 
feature of the evening’s entertainment. Roars of laughter greeted his 
entrances and followed his exits. He went up ina balloon; he was 
caught in the rain attired in dancing-pumps and a swallow-tailed coat ; 
he hid himself in a cupboard where there were jam-pots and pickle- 
jars, and emerged therefrom bedabbled with treacle ; he had his head 
jammed between area-railings when in the act of listening to a con- 
versation between two servant-maids, and kept the audience enrap- 
tured for five consecutive minutes by means of his facial contortions 
while in that attitude;—and what more could the heart of a low 
comedian desire ? 

The desires of a low comedian are not easily satisfied. The great 
Tayte hankered after that business with the mustard-pot, and grudged 
those peals of laughter which he heard every night while he was ex- 
changing a suit of scarlet-and-green tartan and a red scratch-wig for 
the sombre attire of every-day life. 

Although he took very good care not to see Mr. Munford in the 
part of Dingleton, he could not avoid occasional encounters with the 
comedian at the wings or in the green-room. The two men looked at 
each other with that stony ferocity of expression to be seen in the 
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countenances of rival cats who stand a few paces apart, glaring at each 
other, stiff and statue-like, on the steps of an area. 

** Morning,” said Munford. “ Cold, ain’t it ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tayte, “almost as cold as the audience last night 
when you were playing Dingleton.” 

“ Ah,” answered Munford, “ you see I don’t go in for area-rails and 
tartan trousers.” 

** No,” cried Tayte; “ you go in for mustard-pots.” 

And then the rivals turned upon their heels, each man thinking 
he had been witty. Mr. Lorrain the manager did his best to soften 
the feelings of the old favourite. 

“You can’t suppose I want to put anyone over your head, Tayte,” 
he said; and again Mr. Tayte’s breathing became stertorous. “I 
thought this fellow would be useful to pull up the half-price; and I’m 
sure you get the lion’s share. Do be civil to him, Tayte. He’s not 
a bad fellow, when you come to know him. We’ve been such a snug 
little family party in this house, that it goes against me to see two of 
my company at daggers drawn.” 

“ At daggers drawn!” cried Tayte ferociously. “ Daggers be ——! 
Do you suppose I’m afraid of such a fellow as that? Why, I pity 
him.” 

“Pity him, Tayte! What for?” asked the manager innocently. 

“‘ Because you’ve done him the worst injury you could possibly do 
him by bringing him up to London,” said Tayte. “That business with 
the mustard-pot goes because it’s new. Wait till he plays in another 
piece. Mark my words, Lorrain—and I speak without prejudice— 
when he does, the audience will drop him like a hot potato.” 

“ Very likely you’re right, Tayte,” Mr. Lorrain answered meekly. 
And this was mean of him, for he fully believed that Tayte was wrong. 

The event proved that the manager had judged wisely. Joseph 
Munford played in other pieces, and the half-price approved of him. 
A drama was produced by and bye in which there were parts for the 
two low comedians. Each man thought his rival’s part better than his 
own; each man watched his rival, and counted the peals of laughter 
extorted from the unconscious audience. Tayte still held his ground as 
leading favourite of the Terence ; and there was neither wavering nor 
inconstancy in the minds of his audience. But there are monarchs 
who wilk endure no second power in the state; and a popular low 
comedian is of the same arbitrary temper. 

Tayte was compelled to witness the performance of Munford now 
that the two men played in the same piece and were on the stage toge- 
ther; but on no occasion had the greater man been beguiled to smile at 
the buffooneries of the lesser man. The audience might be convulsed 
with laughter, the rest of the actors might abandon themselves freely 
to mirth; but let the drolleries of Munford be never so humorous, the 
countenance of Tayte was as a visage hewn out of stone. 
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The rival comedians met in the green-room every night during 
the run of the new drama; and as a London green-room is a grand 
place for talk, it is not to be supposed that either of the two could 
keep perpetual silence. Then arose those arguments and disputations 
which fully justified the general idea that Tayte and Munford were at 
daggers drawn. On no possible point would these two men agree. In 
politics, in theology, in literature, their ideas appeared wide as the 
poles asunder. If Munford gave expression to sentiments of a radical 
character, Tayte became on the instant a staunch conservative. If 
Munford showed himself an orthodox Christian, Tayte boldly pro- 
pounded doctrines which would have been too much for Voltaire or 
Tom Paine. If Munford spoke with enthusiasm of Garrick, Tayte 
proclaimed his conviction that the only decent actor of that period 
was Barry. If Munford recited a verse of Moore or Byron, Tayte 
planted himself beneath the banner of Wordsworth, and loudly averred 
that no poet had ever produced a more thrilling composition than the 
idyl of the damsel who dwelt beside the banks of Dove. 

The audience of the green-room looked on and listened, and enjoyed 
the fray. The antagonism between the two men gave a zest to every- 
day life in the Terence; and on Saturday morning, when there was 
a good deal of lounging and idleness outside the treasury-door, the fun 
was almost riotous. 

Munford held his own bravely, but he complained bitterly to his 
own particular friends. “That man would crush me if he had the 
power,” he said; “I really think he would like to cut my throat.” 

And indeed there were times when Mr. Tayte felt as if he might 
have derived a grisly satisfaction from the act of hacking asunder his 
rival’s jugular vein with an indifferent razor. 

Things went on in this fashion for nearly a year, when all of a sud- 
den Munford fell ill, and the farce in which he had been playing was 
withdrawn. A farce of Tayte’s was reproduced, and once more Tayte 
had the burden of the half-price on his shoulders. 

Did this state of affairs afford satisfaction to the mind of Tayte ? 
He little knows the soul of a popular low comedian who would suppose 
so. When Tayte heard for the first time of Munford’s illness, he drew 
his shoulders up to his ears, and indulged in one of those facial contor- 
tions for which he was renowned. 

“Til, is he?” said he; “I think I can guess the nature of his 
indisposition. The new farce, Coals and Potatoes—a literal transla- 
tion from the last Palais-Royal absurdity, Un ‘Marchand de Charbon, by 
the way—was a failure, sir ; a frost bitter and bleak as the February 
of 1814, when there were live oxen roasted on the Thames ; and Mun- 
ford is shamming ill in order to get out of the part. He’s an artful 
card, my child, and knows the audience are tired of him. When the 
houses pick up again, Munford will pick up again ; mark my words.” 
This was the second occasion on which Mr. Tayte had requested 
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that his statements in reference to Mr. Munford might be noted ; and 
again the event proved that he had been wrong. 

Joseph Munford’s illness was not an affair of a few days or of a few 
weeks. He languished and drooped week after week and month after 
month. Again and again there was talk about his returning to the 
theatre, and one of his pieces was announced for performance ; but 
again and again the doctor interfered at the last moment, and declared 
that it must not be. Poor Munford was wont to sigh wearily when 
people talked of his reappearance. 

‘“* ] begin to think I shall never play Dingleton again,” he said. 

His wife did her uttermost to console him, though very sad at heart 
herself. She reminded him how great he had been in the by-play with 
the mustard-pot, and how on one never-to-be-forgotten occasion in the 
provinces—his benefit—the mustard-pot business had been encored by 
an uproarious audience. 

For four months Joseph Munford had been an invalid ; for four 
months Mr. Lorrain the manager had sent him his salary every Satur- 
day without question, as ungrudgingly as if the sick man had been 
working his hardest at the theatre. At the end of the fourth month, 
however, Mr. Lorrain called on the invalid, and told him, as kindly as it 
was possible to impart unpleasant tidings, that at the end of one more 
month the salary must cease, unless the actor should be well enough to 
return to his duties. 

“ If the season had been a good one, God knows I wouldn’t grudge 
your screw, Joe,” said the manager ; “ but you know yourself I have 
been losing money. After next month you must see what your friends 
can do for you.” 

Unhappily Joseph Munford had no friends, or none capable of 
giving him substantial assistance in the hour of need. He did not tell 
the manager this; for he knew that he had heen generously treated, 
and to sponge on generosity is no attribute of the Thespian mind. 

“You’ve been very good to me, Lorrain,” he said; “and I shall 
never forget your goodness. If I am ever to act again, I ought to be 
able to act before the month is out.” 

Mr. Lorrain looked mournfully at the wasted figure and haggard 
pinched face. Alas, it seemed very improbable that the weak creature 
propped up by pillows and sustained by doctor’s stuff would ever again 
make mirth for a delighted pit! 

And were the two low comedians still at daggers drawn now that 
one of them lay on a sick-bed? Ah, he little knows the heart of a 
comedian who fancies that Tayte’s hatred endured when the object of it 
had such need of tenderness and compassion. For the man who had 
made a hit in Dingleton’s Little Dinner, the favourite of the Terence had 
no feeling but aversion ; for poor Joey Munford languishing in a Lon- 
don lodging James Tayte had nothing but pity and love. There were 
many who were kind to the sick man ; but the old port which warmed 
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his poor sad heart, the hothouse grapes which cooled his poor parched 
lips, the comic periodicals which beguiled him into feeble laughter, 
were paid for out of the coffers of James Tayte. 

Nor did Tayte confine his benevolent offices to such small gifts. 
He gave that which is grudged by many who will bestow hothouse 
grapes or rare old wines with liberal hands. He gave his sometime 
rival time and trouble. The atmosphere of a sick-room is apt to be 
stifling, the society of a sick man is apt to be depressing ; but when 
Tayte had a leisure hour before a late piece, or after an early piece, or 
in the pauses of a long rehearsal, it was his habit to run round to the 
invalid’s lodgings for an hour’s chat, or a hand of cribbage, as the case 
might be ; and nothing so revived the spirits of Joseph Munford as one 
of these visits from his nightly rival. 

**T used to hate you like poison when you played Dingleton,” said 
Tayte frankly ; ‘and I shall hate you like poison again when you come 
back to the slum. But in the mean time let’s be friends, old fellow, 
and take life pleasantly.” 

And then Tayte showed his big white teeth in a grin which would 
have extorted a laugh from Socrates after he had taken the hemlock. 

It was in the dark and dispiriting month of November that the 
manager of the Terence gave notice that in four more weeks he must 
needs stop the sick man’s salary. The four weeks went by on the 
wings of the wind, and Joseph Munford was no better fitted for a re- 
turn to his duties. He knew and felt that he was weaker and worse 
than when Mr. Lorrain had last called upon him. He appealed pite- 
ously to the doctor for comfort, and the doctor murmured something 
hopeful about next summer. Next summer! And it was December. 
There were five or six weary months to be lived through somehow or 
other, with seven hostages given to Fortune, and no visible means of 
subsistence. Christmas was near at hand too; and that seemed to 
make it worse, poor Mrs. Munford said pathetically. Indeed the rich 
do well to be open-handed and pitiful at Christmas time ; for many a 
dole in the way of beef and blankets, and wine and tea, and coals and 
flannel, are needed to compensate the poor hungry ones for the bitter 
thoughts that must arise when the haggard eyes peer wonderingly in 
on the Christmas fruits and Christmas dainties, the toys and trinkets, 
the holiday food and holiday raiment, glittering and twinkling in the 
light of many lamps. 

As that time drew near, and the last shilling of his last sovereign 
melted away, Joseph Munford’s fortitude abandoned him. His poor 
aching head fell upon his wife’s shoulder, and he wept aloud. 

“T know it’s weak and childish, Mary Anne,” he said ; “ but I can’t 
help it. I’m a mean hound ; but there’s only one hope: I must appeal 
to Lorrain, and ask him to let the salary go on a few weeks longer. 
It won’t be more than a few weeks, I’m afraid, Polly.” 

And then the two poor creatures wept together ; while the muffin- 
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bell went tinkling cheerily down the street, and the twinkling lights 
shot up in the December dusk, like so many flaming daggers piercing 
a blanket of fog. 

If it had rested with Joseph Munford to entreat the manager’s 
charity with his own lips, he could never have shaped them into the 
prayer. He relied on the influence of Tayte, the established favourite, 
who was known to be a power in the theatre. 

“Tayte is a noble fellow, and I know he'll plead for me,” said 
Munford. 

But when Tayte heard what was required of him he shook his head 
dejectedly. 

“T’ll ask if you like, Joe,” he said ; “but, upon my word, I don’t 
think it’s any use. Lorrain has behaved very handsomely to you, old 
boy, you see; and business has been so confoundedly bad, you know, 
since—” 

**T know I oughtn’t to ask it,” replied the other piteously ; “ but I 
must die of starvation if the salary stops. I’m in debt as it is, and 
everything is so dear, and the children eat so. By heavens, Tayte, 
you can’t conceive the amount six children can devour! If it was 
likely to be for long, I wouldn’t ask it ; but it won’t be for long.” 

Tayte murmured something to the effect that so far as an occasional 
pound or so would go, Munford might rely upon him ; and then de- 
parted, compelled, despite his better reason, to assume some show of 
hope, so heart-piercing was the despair of his friend. 

The interview with the manager was a painful one, though no 
manager could have shown more feeling than Mr. Lorrain. 

“JT put it to you, Tayte,” he said, “whether I am bound to con- 
tinue the salary. You know how bad business has been since Easter, 
and you know I’ve been paying that poor fellow six guineas a week for 
the last five months, during which time he hasn’t set his foot inside 
the theatre. He ought to have saved a little—he really ought, you 
know.” 

Tayte dropped a word or two about “six children” and “ doctor’s 
bills.” But Mr. Lorrain shook his head. 

“Munford had only three guineas a week at Brazenam,” he said, 
“and he might have saved something since he has been with me. I’m 
very sorry for the poor fellow ; and so far as a sovereign now and then 
will go, I—” And he unconsciously echoed the words of Tayte. 

Very heavy was the heart of the comedian as he went to the street 
near the Strand that evening after the first piece. He knew how bitter 
the interval of suspense must have been to the actor’s penniless house- 
hold ; he knew how much more bitter would be the tidings which he 
had to impart. 

He was obliged to walk up and down the street once or twice be- 
fore he had courage to knock at the door. Mrs. Munford came out to 
meet him on the landing-place, and her look went to his heart. 
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“He’s very low to-night,” she said, as she opened the door of the 
sick-room. “QO, dear Mr. Tayte, I hope you bring us good news !” 

Tayte could not answer her. He made a little choking noise,— 
which might have been a fortune to him if he could have done it in 
serio-comedy,—and went into the sick-chamber. Munford was lying 
back upon the pillows pale as ashes: but he started up as his friend 
entered, as if galvanised into life. 

“ Poor lad!” thought Tayte sadly ; “I think he’s about right. Lor- 
rain might have let the salary go on; it wouldn’t have been for long.” 

“Well ?” gasped Munford hoarsely. And then he cried in a faint 
voice : “*O Tayte, there’s good news in your face! It’s all right, isn’t 
it? Ah, Tayte, dear old fellow, say it’s all right !” 

Tayte looked fixedly at that white wan face, in which the agony of 
suspense was so painfully visible. 

“Yes,” he said at last, drawing a long breath ; “it’s all right, dear 
boy. You're to have the salary.” 

“God bless him for it!” cried Munford; “ and you too.” 

He could say no more, but covered his face with the bed-clothes, 
and wept aloud. 

It was a grand sight to see Tayte seated by the bed, and patting 
the counterpane as if his late rival had been a wakeful baby. 


“ Cheer up, old fellow,” he said; “you'll play Dingleton again, and 
I shall hate you again, depend upon it.” 

Joseph Munford did not live to reappear as Dingleton, but he lin- 
gered for many months, now better, now worse; and on every Saturday 
during those months Tayte took him six guineas, neatly packed in 
white paper and sealed with a business-like seal. This was rather a 
hard pull upon Tayte, who had himself given hostages to Fortune. He 
was observed to wear a shabby overcoat during that spring, and to ride 
in omnibuses when a nobler-minded man would have ridden in cabs— 
whereupon his intimate enemies were very sarcastic on the subject of 
his meanness. 

“Don’t say anything to Lorrain about the salary when he calls 
upon you,” the arch-hypocrite said once; “he told me he’d rather you 
didn’t mention it to him. It’s a false delicacy of his, you know; but 
you may as well give way to it.” 

So when Mr. Lorrain called at Munford’s lodgings, bringing the 
sick man wine, or fruit, or flowers, no mention was made of the salary. 
There were only vague protestations of affection and gratitude on the 
part of the actor, which the manager had fairly won by liberality in 
the past and kindly sympathy in the present. 

At last the day came when the Farce was to be finished, and the 
curtain to be dropped. The doctor told Munford that the end was 
very near; and the dying comedian bade good-bye to the poor faithful 
wife who had hoped such bright things for him. 
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“T think your sister Susan will be kind to you and the little ones, 
Polly, when I’m gone,” he said. “She set her face against my pro- 
fession; but I believe she’s a good Christian, though she does come it 
just a little too strong about the wickedness of her fellow-creatures. 
She can’t set her face against a poor friendless widow and six father- 
less children. And then there’s Lorrain, we know /e’s a trump; and 
I'm sure he’ll do what he can for you; and Tayte is a good fellow too 
in his way, and he’ll stand your friend.” 

This the comedian said in faint gasps, with a wan smile upon his 
lips, and tears in his eyes, while his wife sat by his bedside with her 
hand locked in his. 

“JT think they’d give you a benefit at Brazenam, Mary,” he said 
after a pause; “and it would be a bumper. Do you remember my 
reception the last time I played Dingleton down there ?” 

On this bitter day Tayte boldly turned his back upon an impor- 
tant rehearsal. The poor wife was worse than useless, and in this 
sad extremity Tayte was the nurse as well as the comforter of his 
fading friend. The manager of the Terence heard how matters were, 
and came without delay to the sick-chamber. 

He found Joseph Munford lying asleep with his head on Tayte’s 
arm, while the popular favourite sat by the bed a statue of patience. 

“This is a change indeed, Tayte,” said Mr. Lorrain in a whisper ; 
“you and he used to be at daggers drawn.” 

“T only wish there was any chance of our being at daggers drawn 
again,” Tayte answered with a stifled sob. 

The sound woke the sick man. He looked up with a start, and 
recognised the manager. 

“Give me your hand, Lorrain,” he said; “thank God you’ve come 
in time to hear me say it. I thank and bless you with all my heart 
for your goodness to me and mine in the last. six months.” 

“ Don’t say that, my dear Munford,” said the manager, taking the 
wasted hand in his very tenderly; “I’ve done little enough, but God 
knows how it went against me to refuse you the salary last Christmas.” 

“ Refuse! You refused ?” 

“ Business had been so bad,. you see, my dear boy,” murmured the 
manager. 

Joseph Munford turned his dying eyes on Tayte, down whose cheeks 
big tears were rolling thick and fast. 

“ James Tayte,” he cried, “I did not think there was so good a 
man upon this earth !” 

He groped feebly for the hand of his benefactor, found it, pressed 
it to his lips, and, kissing it, died. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY 


BEFORE we examine into the custom of presenting gifts on the new year 
—a custom which has existed from olden times—let us take a retrospec- 
tive view of the various epochs that were fixed upon for the commence- 
ment of the year previous to the establishment of the present calendar. 

Under the kings of France of the first race the year began on the 
1st of March; under those of the second, on Christmas-day ; whilst 
under the third, it dated from Easter. It is the general opinion among 
authors that the 1st of January was not fixed upon for the commence- 
ment of the year until the sixteenth century, under Charles 1X. This 
is a grave error, which it is important to correct. 

In the fourteenth century the new year already dated from the Ist 
of January. This may be ascertained from the dedication placed at 
the opening of the Memoirs of Christine de Pisan, who wrote at the 
end of that century: “To the said much-revered prince, my Lord of 
Burgundy, on my part a new-year’s gift, presented the first day of 
January, which we call new-year’s day.” 

To this important fact we will add two extracts from the accounts 
or bills at the hotel of King Charles VI., kept from the 1st of October 
1380 to the 1st of July 1381: 

“ Raoullet le Gay, for offerings made by the King at High Mass at 
the Sainte-Chapelle of the Palace the first day of the year; sent to him 
by the said Raoullet, Tuesday, the first day of January, to the King at 
the Palace, money, 4s. 4d. p.” 

“ Jehannin Bricon, intendant of the chapel, Mons. de Valois, for 
offerings of the said lord made at High Mass on the first day of the 
year to the canons of the Bois de Vincennes; sent to him by the said 
Bricon, Wednesday, the second day of January.” 

These dates were doubtless not generally established; and it is not 
to be denied that Charles IX. was the first who conceived the idea of 
publishing an edict decreeing that from henceforth the year should 
begin on the Ist of January. This decree, which was issued from the 
castle of Roussillon, in Dauphiny, the 15th of August 1564, and regis- 
tered at the Parliament the 19th of December, only came into force 
throughout France in 1567. 

Fifteen years later a more important modification was made in the 
calendar. This was the Gregorian reform that corrected the Julian 
year, which, being rather longer than the real year, has ended by losing 
ten days; so that in 1582 the spring equinox, instead of happening on 
the 20th of March, fell really on the 10th of that month. To equalise 
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the time better, three leap years were omitted in four centuries. It 
was also decided, in order to bring back the equinox to the 20th of 
March, that ten days should be taken from the current year, and that 
the 5th of October should be the 15th. This reform was not adopted 
by Russia and Greece, and was only accepted in England in 1752. 

Macrobius, who has written eight books on the Roman calends— 
the Saturnalia, the Opalia, the Sigillaria, &c.—says that these solem- 
nities commenced about the middle of December, Saturnalia x1v. Ka- 
lendarum solita celebrari; a date corresponding to the 19th of that 
month. Each of these festivals had its especial characteristics. Thus the 
Opalia were consecrated to the earth; and to the Sigillaria were pre- 
sented statuettes and medals. There was also the festival of the 
winter solstice, Jes étrennes, &c. 

The custom of éérennes was adopted by the Gauls, with all the 
greater facility that the 1st of January was with them a religious 
festival. The high priest of the Druids cut on that day the sacred 
mistletoe with a golden sickle. It was this custom, no doubt, that 
gave to the new-year’s gifts the names of gudllenheus, haguilenne, aguila- 
neuf, or au gui l’an neuf, which are still to be found in ballads sung in 
the Gaulic provinces. 

Before the reign of Charles IX., although the year only began at 
Easter, new-year’s gifts were given on the Ist of January. We find a 
proof of this in an item in the catalogue of the library of the Duc de 
Berry. It is as follows: “A large book of Valerius Flaccus, illu- 
minated, furnished with four silver clasps, enamelled with the arms of 
his lordship, which Jean Couran sent him as a new-year’s gift the first 
day of January 1401.” 

The Saxon laws gave the month of January the name of Wolf/month, 
because at this period of the year famished wolves entered the towns 
and attacked children, and even men. At a later time the Britons or 
Druids gave presents on new-year’s day of figs and dates enveloped in 
gilded leaves. Henry III. and Edward IV. obliged their subjects to 
make them presents of great value on the new year. In the reign of 
Henry VIII., Bishop Latimer gave the king, instead of the usual pre- 
sent of a purse of gold, a copy of the New Testament, with a leaf 
turned down at chapter xiii. of the Epistle to the Hebrews, verse 4: 
“‘ Marriage is honourable for all; but God will judge the adulterer.” 

Queen Elizabeth always demanded rich presents from her nobles 
and courtiers. Oranges stuck with cloves and other spices were given ; 
and the ladies of the fifteenth century were well pleased to receive pins, 
for at that time they had only wooden hooks with which to fasten their 
dresses. They sometimes accepted money instead of pins, from which 
originated pin-money—an annual sum husbands are in the habit of 
giving their wives for their private expenses. 

At another period it was usual to give gloves on new-year’s day. A 
lady gave a pair of gloves with forty pieces of gold in the lining to Sir 
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Thomas More, who had decided a lawsuit in her favour. Sir Thomas 
wrote a letter of thanks to the lady, in which he said, “It would be 
contrary to good manners to refuse the new-year’s gift of a lady, but be 
pleased to present the lining elsewhere.” 

In the United States, on new-year’s day, no ladies are to be seen 
in the streets. In France ladies content themselves with sending about 
innumerable cards; while in America they are more polite, and stay at 
home to receive visits from eight o’clock in the morning until mid- 
night, and sometimes even later. The ladies of each household remain 
in the drawing-room in full evening dress; the younger ones by their 
side, also in ball costume. A sideboard elegantly laid out, and amply 
furnished with cold fowl, ham, pétés, fruit-tarts, and cakes of every 
description, is placed at the disposal of the visitors, with choice wines 
and liqueurs. It is the understood custom not to refuse the invitation 
of the mistress of the house to partake of some refreshment, were it 
only a glass of madeira and a biscuit. The single glasses of madeira, 
however, continuing to be taken throughout the day, form a very con- 
siderable total, often visible in the flushed faces of the most respectable 
gentlemen. But “ these ladies are so fascinating,” says the lively Oscar 
Cornettant, who has mixed for three years in the best society of the 
New World, “ that it is impossible to refuse them anything.” 

The new year is one of the principal festivals of the Jews ; but it 
would be no easy matter to give a clear idea of it, so complicated are 
their ceremonies. It is not without reason that one of their rabbis has 
said, “‘ Were the entire sky parchment, the seas ink, the trees pens, I 
could not describe all the customs and usages of the Jews.” 

In China, says the Journal pour Tous, the return of the year is 
celebrated by festivities. The first month is named Yat-Youit.* At 
its approach both rich and poor lay aside all business, and give them- 
selves up to visiting the temples and theatres, and to feasting. On 
new-year’s eve all pending business must be settled to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned. The authority of the mandarins is suspended; 
and it may easily be supposed that at the settlement of accounts serious 
disorders almost always ensue. 

The Persians have also, under the name of Nourouz, their festival of 
the new year. This ceremony—founded by Djemschid, who regulated 
the solar year in Persia—takes place when the sun enters the sign of 
the Ram, that is to say, in the month of March. It is celebrated with 
much pomp and enthusiasm. This reciprocal exchange of gifts in 
Persia extends to every class of society. People greet one another with 
an offering in their hand, saying, “ Ayd-morback”—an expression equi- 
valent to our wishes for “a happy new year.” 


* This month corresponds with the middle of our February. 
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A CHRISTMAS VISION 


RED gleams the light from many a pointed casement, 
Red on the cold white snow ; 

Loud rings the Christmas mirth from roof to basement ; 
The dancers come and go. 


Now Beauty’s shadow flickers on the curtain, 
Now Childhood’s form flits by; 

Like phantom figures changeful and uncertain 
To one lone wanderer’s eye. 


Ah, what sad music seems that merry measure 
To that child-wand’rer’s ear! 

How distant seem those sounds of mirth and pleasure ! 
How strange the Christmas cheer! 


He crouches shivering in profound dejection 
Beneath the wintry night ; 

But little knows he of home’s fond affection, 
Or childhood’s pure delight. 


Afar he hears the Christmas joy-bells ringing, 
Mixed with the children’s mirth ; 

Clear floats the sound of fresh young voices singing 
Athwart the frost-bound earth. 


** Ah, not for me,” he cries, “the festive gladness, 
For me no Christmas kiss ; 
I sit without the door, in pain and sadness, 
To hear the children’s bliss. 


‘They say God doth the homeless orphans cherish 
With fond and tender care ; 
Ah, why then doth He leave me here to perish 
Alone in my despair ?” 


Lo, as he murmurs, slumber creepeth o’er him, 
On the cold earth he lies ; 

While midst the snow a Vision comes before him 
Out of the opened skies. 











A CHRISTMAS VISION 


The fair young Christ, in His supernal splendour, 
Smiles on that friendless boy ; 
“ Ah, come,” He cries in accents fondly tender, 
“ And I will give thee joy. 


“This earth’s best pleasures are but false and hollow, 
Fair fruits, with bitter core ; 
O weary wanderer, come, My footsteps follow 
To Heaven’s eternal shore. 


“Tn that far country shall thy kindred greet thee ; 
There shall thy mother come 
With outstretch’d arms and loving smiles to meet thee, 
And bid thee welcome home. 


“There shalt thou hear the hymns of angels pealing 
Amidst the starry spheres ; 
There for thy aching limbs find waters healing, 
There balm for all thy tears. 


“‘ Heed not those sounds of earthly music blending 
Its measure with thy sleep ; 


In My bright home is harmony unending— 
There shalt thou Christmas keep.” 


Lo, in the morning, when men oped the portal, 
They found the orphan—dead ! 

And who shall doubt that in the realm immortal 
His Christmas Feast was spread ? 





EVELINE’S VISITANT 
& Ghost Story 
BY THE EDITOR 


Ir was at a masked ball at the Palais Royal that my fatal quarrel 
with my first cousin André de Brissac began. The quarrel was about 
a woman. The women who followed the footsteps of Philip of Orleans 
were the causes of many such disputes; and there was scarcely one 
fair head in all that glittering throng which, to a man versed in social 
histories and mysteries, might not have seemed bedabbled with blood. 

I shall not record the name of her for love of whom André de 
Brissac and I crossed one of the bridges, in the dim August dawn, on 
our way to the waste ground beyond the church of Saint-Germain des 
Prés. 

There were many beautiful vipers in those days, and she was one 
of them. I can feel the chill breath of that August morning blowing 
in my face, asI sit in my dismal chamber at my chiteau of Puy 
Verdun to-night, alone in the stillness, writing the strange story of my 
life. I can see the white mist rising from the river, the grim outline 
of the Chatelet, and the square towers of Notre Dame black against 
the pale gray sky. Even more vividly can I recall André’s fair young 
face, as he stood opposite to me with his two friends—scoundrels both, 
and alike eager for that unnatural fray. We were a strange group to 
be seen in a summer sunrise, all of us fresh from the heat and clamour 
of the Regent’s saloons—André, in a quaint hunting-dress copied from 
a family portrait at Puy Verdun, I costumed as one of Law’s Mississippi 
Indians; the other men in like garish frippery, adorned with broideries 
and jewels that looked wan in the pale light of dawn. 

Our quarrel had been a fierce one—a quarrel which could have but 
one result, and that the direst. I had struck him ; and the welt raised 
by my open hand was crimson upon his fair womanish face as he stood 
opposite to me. The eastern sun shone on the face presently, and 
dyed the cruel mark with a deeper red; but the sting of my own 
wrongs was fresh, and I had not yet learned to despise myself for that 
brutal outrage. 

To André de Brissac such an insult was most terrible. He was the 
favourite of Fortune, the favourite of women; and I was nothing,— 
a rough soldier who had done my country good service, but in the 
boudoir of a Parabére a mannerless boor. 

We fought, and I wounded him mortally. Life had been very 
sweet for him; and I think that a frenzy of despair took possession of 
him when he felt the life-blood ebbing away. He beckoned me to him 
as he lay on the ground. I went, and knelt at his side. 
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“Forgive me, André!” I murmured. 

He took no more heed of my words than if that piteous entreaty 
had been the idle ripple of the river near at hand. 

“Listen to me, Hector de Brissac,” he said. “Iam not one who 
believes that a man has done with earth because his eyes glaze and 
his jaw stiffens. They will bury me in the old vault at Puy Verdun; 
and you will be master of the chiteau. Ah, I know how lightly they 
take things in these days, and how Dubois will laugh when he hears 
that (a has been killed in a duel. They will bury me, and sing masses 
for my soul ; but you and I have not finished our affair yet, my cousin. 
I will be with you when you least look to see me,—lI, with this ugly 
scar upon the face that women have praised and loved. I will come 
to you when your life seems-.brightest. I will come between you and 
all that you hold fairest and dearest. My ghostly hand shall drop a 
poison in your cup of joy. My shadowy form shall shut the sunlight 
from your life. Men with such iron will as mine can do what they 
please, Hector de Brissac. It is my will to haunt you when I am dead.” 

All this in short broken sentences he whispered into my ear. I 
had need to bend my ear close to his dying lips; but the iron will of 
André de Brissac was strong enough to do battle with Death, and I 
believe he said all he wished to say before his head fell back upon the 
velvet cloak they had spread beneath him, never to be lifted again. 

As he lay there, yon would have fancied him a fragile stripling, too 
fair and frail for the struggle called life ; but there are those who 
remember the brief manhood of André de Brissac, and who can bear 
witness to the terrible force of that proud nature. 

I stood looking down at the young face with that foul mark upon 

it; and God knows I was sorry for what I had done. 
Of those blasphemous threats which he had whispered in my ear 
I took no heed. I was a.soldier, and a believer. There was nothing 
absolutely dreadful to me in the thought that I had killed this man. 
I had killed many men on the battle-field; and this one had done me 
cruel wrong. 

My friends would have had me cross the frontier to escape the con- 
sequences of my act; but I was ready to face those consequences, and I 
remained in France. I kept aloof from the court, and received a hint 
that I had best confine myself to my own province. Many masses were 
chanted in the little chapel of Puy Verdun for the soul of my dead 
cousin, and his coffin filled a niche in the vault of our ancestors. 

His death had made me a rich man; and the thought that it was 
so made my newly-acquired wealth very hateful to me. I lived a 
lonely existence in the old chateau, where I rarely held converse with 
any but the servants of the household, all of whom had served my 
cousin, and.none of whom liked me. 

It was a hard and bitter life. It galled me, when I rode through 
the village, to see the peasant-children shrink away from me. I have 
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seen old women cross themselves stealthily as I passed them by. 
Strange reports had gone forth about me; and there were those who 
whispered that I had given my soul to the Evil One as the price of my 
cousin’s heritage. From my boyhood I had been dark of visage and 
stern of manner; and hence, perhaps, no woman’s love had ever been 
mine. I remember my mother’s face in all its changes of expression ; 
but I can remember no look of affection that ever shone on me. That 
other woman, beneath whose feet I laid my heart, was pleased to accept 
my homage, but she never loved me; and the end was treachery. 

I had grown hateful to myself, and had well-nigh begun to hate my 
fellow-creatures, when a feverish desire seized upon me, and I pined to 
be back in the press and throng of the busy world once again. I went 
back to Paris, where I kept myself aloof from the court, and where an 
angel*took compassion upon me. 

She was the daughter of an old comrade, a man whose merits had 
been neglected, whose achievements had been ignored, and who sulked 
in his shabby lodging like a rat in a hole, while all Paris went mad 
with the Scotch Financier, and gentlemen and lacqueys were tramp- 
ling one another to death in the Rue Quincampoix. The only child of 
this little cross-grained old captain of dragoons was an incarnate sun- 
beam, whose mortal name was Eveline Duchalet. 

She loved me. The richest blessings of our lives ate often those 
which cost us least. I wasted the best years of my youth in the wor- 
ship of a wicked woman, who'jilted and cheated me at last. I gave 
this meek angel but a few courteous words—a little fraternal tenderness 
—and lo, she loved me. The life which had been so dark and desolate 
grew bright beneath her influence; and I went back to Puy Verdun 
with a fair young bride for my companion. 

Ah, how sweet a change there was in my life and in my home! The 
village children no longer shrank appalled as the dark horseman rode 
by, the village crones no longer crossed themselves; for a woman rode 
by his side—a woman whose charities had won the love of all those 
ignorant creatures, and whose companionship had transformed the 
gloomy lord of the chiteau into a loving husband and a gentle master. 
The old retainers forgot the untimely fate of my cousin, and served 
me with cordial willingness, for love of their young mistress. 

There are no words which can tell the pure and perfect happiness of 
that time. I felt like a traveller who had traversed the frozen seas of 
an arctic region, remote from human love or human companionship, 
to find himself on a sudden in the bosom of a verdant valley, in the 
sweet atmosphere of home. The change seemed too bright to be real; 
and I strove in vain to put away from my mind the vague suspicion 
that my new life was but some fantastic dream. 

So brief were those halcyon hours, that, looking back on them now, 
it is scarcely strange if J am still half inclined to fancy the first days of 
my married life could have been no more than a dream. 
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Neither in my days of gloom nor in my days of happiness had I 
been troubled by the recollection of André’s blasphemous oath. The 
words which with his last breath he had whisnered in my ear were 
vain and meaningless to me. He had vented his rage in those idle 
threats, as he might have vented it in idle execrations. That he 
will haunt the footsteps of his enemy after death is the one revenge 
which a dying man can promise himself ; and if men had power thus to 
avenge themselves, the earth would be peopled with phantoms. 

I had lived for three years at Puy Verdun ; sitting alone in the 
solemn midnight by the hearth where he had sat, pacing the corridors 
that had echoed his footfall ; and in all that time my fancy had never 
so played me false as to shape the shadow of the dead. 

Is it strange, then, if I had forgotten André’s horrible promise ? 


There was no portrait of my cousin at Puy Verdun. It was the age 
of boudoir art, and a miniature set in the lid of a gold bonbonniére, or 
hidden artfully in a massive bracelet, was more fashionable than a 
clumsy life-size image, fit only to hang on the gloomy walls of a pro- 
vincial chAteau rarely visited by its owner. My cousin’s fair face had 
adorned more than one bonbonniére, and had been concealed in more 
than one bracelet ; but it was not among the faces that looked down 
from the paneled walls of Puy Verdun. 

In the library I found a picture which awoke painful associations. 
It was the portrait of a De Brissac, who had flourished in the time of 
Francis the First ; and it was from this picture that my cousin André 
had copied the quaint hunting-dress he wore at the Regent’s ball. The 
library was a room in which I spent a good deal of my life; and I 
ordered a curtain to be hung before this picture. 


We had been married three months, when Eveline one day asked, 

“Who is the lord of the chiteau nearest to this ?” 

I looked at her with astonishment. 

“My dearest,” I answered, “ do you not know that there is no other 
chateau within forty miles of Puy Verdun ?” 

“ Indeed !” she said ; “ that is strange.” 

I asked her why the fact seemed strange to her; and after much 
entreaty I obtained from her the reason of her surprise. 

In her walks about the park and woods during the last month, she 
had met a man who, by his dress and bearing, was obviously of noble 
rank. She had imagined that he occupied some chiteau near at hand, 
and that his estate adjoined ours. I was at a loss to imagine who this 
stranger could be ; for my estate of Puy Verdun lay in the heart of a 
desolate region, and unless when some traveller’s coach went lumber- 
ing and jingling through the village, one had little more chance of 
encountering a gentleman than of meeting a demigod. 

“ Have you seen this man often, Eveline ?” I asked. 
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She answered, in a tone which had a touch of sadness, “I see him 
every day.” 

‘‘ Where, dearest ?” 

“ Sometimes in the park, sometimes in the wood. You know the 
little cascade, Hector, where there is some old neglected rock-work that 
forms a kind of cavern. I have taken a fancy to that spot, and have 
spent many mornings there reading. Of late I have seen the stranger 
there every morning.” 

“He has never dared to address you ?” 

“Never. I have looked up from my book, and have seen him 
standing at a little distance, watching me silently. I have continued 
reading ; and when I have raised my eyes again I have found him gone. 
He must approach and depart with a stealthy tread, for I never hear 
his footfall. Sometimes I have almost wished that he’ would speak to 
me. It is so terrible to see him standing silently there.” 

“ He is some insolent peasant who seeks to frighten you.” 

My wife shook her head. 

“He is no peasant,” she answered. “It is not by his dress alone I 
judge, for that is strange to me. He has an air of nobility which it is 
impossible to mistake.” 

“Ts he young or old ?” 

“He is young and handsome.” 

I was much disturbed by the idea of this stranger’s intrusion on 
my wife’s solitude ; and I went straight to the village to inquire if any 
stranger had been seen there. I could hear of no one. I questioned 
the servants closely, but without result. Then I determined to accom- 
pany my wife in her walks, and to judge for myself of the rank of the 
stranger. 

For a week I devoted all my mornings to rustic rambles with 
Eveline in the park and woods ; and in all that week we saw no one 
but an occasional peasant in sabots, or one of our own household 
returning from a neighbouring farm. 

I was a man of studious habits, and those summer rambles dis- 
turbed the even current of my life. My wife perceived this, and 
entreated me to trouble myself no further. 

“T will spend my mornings in the pleasaunce, Hector,” she said ; 
“the stranger cannot intrude upon me there.” 

“T begin to think the stranger is only a phantasm of your own 
romantic brain,” I replied, smiling at the earnest face lifted to mine. 
“A chitelaine who is always reading romances may well meet hand- 
some cavaliers in the woodlands. I daresay I have Mdlle. Scuderi to 
thank for this noble stranger, and that he is only the great Cyrus in 
modern costume.” 

“ Ah, that is the point which mystifies me, Hector,” she said. “The 
stranger’s costume is not modern. He looks as an old picture might 
look if it could descend from its frame.” 
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Her words pained me, for they reminded me of that hidden picture 
in the library, and the quaint hunting costume of orange and purple 
which André de Brissac wore at the Regent’s ball. 


After this my wife confined her walks to the pleasaunce ; and for 
many weeks I heard no more of the nameless stranger. I dismissed all 
thought of him from my mind, for a graver and heavier care had come 
upon me. My wife’s health began to droop.. The change in her was 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible to those who watched her 
day by day. It was only when she put on arich gala dress which she 
had not worn for months that I saw how wasted the form must be on 
which the embroidered bodice hung so loosely, and how wan and dim 
were the eyes which had once been brilliant as the jewels she wore in 
her hair. 

I sent a messenger to Paris to summon one of the court physicians; 
but I knew that many days must needs elapse before he could arrive at 
Puy Verdun. 

In the interval I watched my wife with unutterable fear. 

It was not her health only that had declined. The change was more 
painful to behold than any physical alteration. The bright and sunny 
spirit had vanished, and in the place of my joyous young bride I beheld 
@ woman weighed down by rooted melancholy. In vain I sought to 
fathom the cause of my darling’s sadness. She assured me that she had 
no reason for sorrow or discontent, and that if she seemed sad without 
a motive, I must forgive her sadness, and consider it as a misfortune 
rather than a fault. 

I told her that the court physician would speedily find some cure 
for her despondency, which must needs arise from physical causes, since 
she had no real ground for sorrow. But although she said nothing, I 
could see she had no hope or belief in the healing powers of medicine. 


One day, when I wished to beguile her from that pensive silence in 
which she was wont to sit an hour at a time, I told her, laughing, that 
she appeared to have forgotten her mysterious cavalier of the wood, and 
it seemed also as if he had forgotten her. 

To my wonderment, her pale face became of a sudden crimson ; and 
from crimson changed to pale again in a breath. 

“You have never seen him since you deserted your woodland 
grotto ?” I said. 

She turned to me with a heart-rending look. 

“ Hector,” she cried, “I see him every day ; and it is that which is 
killing me.” 

She burst into a passion of tears when she had said this. I took 
her in my arms as if she had been a frightened child, and tried to com- 
fort her. 

“ My darling, this is madness,” I said. “You know that no stran- 
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ger can come to you in the pleasaunce. The moat is ten feet wide and 
always full of water, and the gates are kept locked day and night by 
old Massou. The chitelaine of a medisval fortress need fear no in- 
truder in her antique garden.” 

My wife shook her head sadly. 

“T see him every day,” she said. 

On this I believed that my wife was mad. I shrank from question- 
ing her more closely concerning her mysterious visitant. It would be 
ill, I thought, to give a form and substance to the shadow that tor- 
mented her by too close inquiry about its look and manner, its coming 
and going. 

I took care to assure myself that no stranger to the household could 
by any possibility penetrate to the pleasaunce. Having done this, I 
was fain to await the coming of the physician. 


He came at last. I revealed to him the conviction which was my 
misery. I told him that I believed my wife to be mad. He saw her— 
spent an hour alone with her, and then came to me. To my unspeak- 
able relief he assured me of her sanity. 

“It is just possible that she may be affected by one delusion,” he 
said ; “ but she is so reasonable upon all other points, that I can scarcely 
bring myself to believe her the subject of a monomania. Iam rather 
inclined to think that she really sees the person of whom she speaks. 
She described him to me with a perfect minuteness. The descriptions 
of scenes or individuals given by patients afflicted with monomania 
are always more or less disjointed; but your wife spoke to me as 
clearly and calmly as I am now speaking to you. Are you sure there 
is no one who can approach her in that garden where she walks ?” 

“Tam quite sure.” 

“Is there any kinsman of your stew ard, or hanger-on of your house- 
hold,—a young man with a fair womanish face, very pale, and rendered 
remarkable by a crimson scar, which looks like the mark of a blow ?” 

“My God!” I cried, as the light broke in upon me all at once. 
“And the dress—the strange old-fashioned dress ?” 

“The man wears a hunting costume of purple and orange,” ans- 
wered the doctor. 

I knew then that André de Brissac had kept his word, and that in 
the hour when my life was brightest his shadow had come between me 
and happiness. 


I showed my wife the picture in the library, for I would fain assure 
myself that there was some error in my fancy about my cousin. She 
shook like a leaf when she beheld it, and clung to me convulsively. 

“This is witchcraft, Hector,” she said. ‘The dress in that picture 
is the dress of the man I see in the pleasaunce; but the face is not his.” 

Then she described to me the face of the stranger; and it was my 
cousin’s face line for line—André de Brissac, whom she had never seen 
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in the flesh. Most vividly of all did she describe the cruel mark upon 
his face, the trace of a fierce blow from an open hand. 


After this I carried my wife away from Puy Verdun. We wan- 
dered far—through the southern provinces, and into the very heart 
of Switzerland. I thought to distance the ghastly phantom, and I 
fondly hoped that change of scene would bring peace to my wife. 

It was not so. Go where we would, the ghost of André de Brissac 
followed us. To my eyes that fatal shadow never revealed itself. That 
would have been too poor a vengeance. It was my wife’s innocent 
heart which André made the instrument of his revenge. ‘The unholy 
presence destroyed her life. My constant companionship could not 
shield her from the horrible intruder. In vain did I watch her ; in 
vain did I strive to comfort her. 

“He will not let me be at peace,” she said; “he comes between us, 
Hector. He is standing between us now. I can see his face with the 
red mark upon it plainer than I see yours.” 


One fair moonlight night, when we were together in a mountain 
village in the Tyrol, my wife cast herself at my feet, and told me she 
was the worst and vilest of women. 

**T have confessed all to my director,” she said ; “ from the first I 
have not hidden my sin from Heaven. But I feel that death is near 
me; and before I die I would fain reveal my sin to you.” 

“What sin, my sweet one ?” 

“When first the stranger came to me in the forest, his presence be- 
wildered and distressed me, and I shrank from him as from something 
strange and terrible. He came again and again ; by and by I found my- 
self thinking of him, and watching for his coming. His image haunted 
me perpetually ; I strove in vain to shut his face out of my mind. Then 
followed an interval in which I did not see him; and, to my shame 
and anguish, I found that life seemed dreary and desolate without 
him. After that came the time in which he haunted the pleasaunce ; 
and—O, Hector, kill me if you will, for I deserve no mercy at your 
hands !—I grew in those days to count the hours that must elapse be- 
fore his coming, to take no pleasure save in the sight of that pale face 
with the red brand upon it. He plucked all old familiar joys out of 
my heart, and left in it but one weird unholy pleasure—the delight of 
his presence. For a year I have lived but to see him. And now curse 
me, Hector; for this is my sin. Whether it comes of the baseness of 
my own heart, or is the work of witchcraft, I know not ; but I know 
that I have striven against this wickedness in vain.” 


I took my wife to my breast, and forgave her. In sooth, what had 
I to forgive? Was the fatality that overshadowed us any work of hers? 
On the next night she died, with her hand in mine; and at the very 
last she told me, sobbing and affrighted, that he was by her side. 














DYKWYNKYN AT WORK 


Wuo and what is Dykwynkyn? Is it a town in Wales, or the name 
of a Scandinavian warrior, or of an oasis in Central America, or of a 
‘substitute for coffee, or of a recently-invented perfume, or of a Saxon 
god, or of a newly-discovered sort of fur, or the title of a sensation 
drama? 

Dykwynkyn is none of these; Dykwynkyn is the theatrical playbill 
name of the artist who invents and produces the masks—the famous 
masks seen in the famous pantomimes produced at Christmas at Drury 
Lane Theatre. ; 

And apropos of the production of pantomimes, or, indeed, any other 
sort of theatrical entertainments, we wonder if any of our readers, 
“sitting at a play,” ever thought of the amount of genius, skill, 
labour, patience, and hard work expended in preparing the dramatic 
dish set before him. Ifhe or she be not theatrical habitués, let us, 
like Asmodeus in the famous story, lift off the roof-tops. 

The first roof, then, that melts from sight is that of a pleasant 
house in Kensington, Brompton, or St. John’s Wood. A pale gentle- 
man, with unbrushed hair, is writing rapidly by the light ofa large 
spectral lamp. Now he dips his pen into a silver inkstand, and now 
he dips his lips into a tumbler of brandy and seltzer-water ; now he 
rises and paces the room, and passes his outstretched fingers through 
his hair; then lights an odorous havannah, and sits and writes again. 
This is a dramatic author writing a play, farce, drama, or whatever it 
may be. 

“ But” (for the sake of convenience, we here imagine a reader rais- 
ing an objection) “ silver inkstands, pleasant houses, brandy-and-seltzer, 
and havannahs! I thought dramatic authors dwelt in garrets, and 
lived upon cow-heel and tripe—when they could get it upon credit— 
and let noblemen and gentlemen kick them and give them guineas ; 
that they pawned their blankets in the winter; and were grateful for 
a pint of beer.” 

So they were, dear reader, in the good old days—those particularly 
prime old days read of in the works of Fielding, Smollett, and Mr. 
Alexander Pope. ‘“ Mais nous avons changé tout cela” in these degene- 
rate modern times. 

Another roof vanishes—the reader will understand that these 
houses and their inhabitants are fancy sketches, and not photographs; 
the roof of a very fine house—indeed a house a little too ornate inside 
and out. The owner sits in a gorgeous study littered with papers. 
He wears a tremendous robe-de-chambre and a fiery’Fez; and from the 
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formation of his nose and lips we should judge that he is not entirely 

unconnected by descent with the most ancient people of the world. 
He is a manager choosing what piece he shall produce. Shall it be 
“The harp that once through Tara’s. halls,” or “ Patsey the boy of 
’98,”—the public has taken kindly to Irish subjects lately,—or “ the 
death of the Doge, and the Bride of the Adriatic,” a Venetian~sub- 
ject? Is he balancing the different degrees of literary merit of the 
several plays? Not he! He is thinking that in Venice they wore 
velvets, and that the people in the pit like velvets. He sympathises 
with a taste for gorgeous raiment, and loves gold chains of arabesque 
pattern. Now in Ireland there is an over-predominance of frieze ; it 
is all gray and green, without one slash of gold or scarlet. The actors 
should be draped from head to foot, and the corps de ballet should be 
undraped as much—well—as much as public taste will permit. 

Another roof blends with the clouds, and discloses a home where 
Taste reigns a presiding goddess. A pale gentleman in a velvet 
jacket is looking out of window and biting his lips.. He is a celebrated 
scenic artist. He has decided for “The harp tliat once, &c.,” for he 
can introduce a grand allegorical scene—* The Meeting of the Waters” 
—with gauze fountains, muslin waves, silver foam, and dishevelled 
nymphs playing golden harps as they disport themselves in transparent 
and translucent streams. “That is the sort of thing, my boy,” exclaims 
the delighted manager; “green drapery, and devilish little of it. 
High art—lots of limbs and loads of Dutch metal.” 

The ballet-master is inventing a divertissement which must embrace 
harps, Ireland, bathing, swimming, and graceful poses. One idea strikes 
him. Could not the nymphs splash each other with diamond-drops, 
and Leprechauns run down from the hills “like twenty thousand rills,” 
invite the. nymphs to dry land, and there dance with them? the Lepre- 
chauns in red, the nymphs in green; four harpists, who could almost 
make their instruments pronounce the word “Mavourneen,” to send 
their echoes through the mountains. The effect would be, as a bur- 
lesque writer might say, ‘ el-echo-trical !” 

The ballet-master glides to the house of his friend, the leader of the 
orchestra. That professor sits down to compose the music. He does 
not compose with a piano, but with pen and ink. When he invents a 
tune, he does not take his violin out of its case, but a pencil from. his 
pocket. When he requires a popular air, he does not evolve it out or 
his: own inner consciousness, but listens to the voices of his children 
singing in the garden. 

The theatrical hair-dresser—I beg his pardon, perruquier—ponders 
over the manufacture of a bald wig—a singular contradiction in terms, 
if we imagine a man simulating baldness by means of a wig! The 
theatrical hosier is making stockings; the theatrical bootmaker striv- 
ing to outdo all his former efforts—and prices—in the shoeing of the 
Leprechauns ; the theatrical hat-maker is busy inventing a something 
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that is to look at one and the same time like a fairy coronet and the 
Lord Mayor’s coachman’s three-cornered cocked-hat ; the modellers are 
moulding the ornamental portion of the harps; the scene-painters are 
shutting their eyes and imagining cool greens; the corps-de-ballet is 
“practising” the super-master in drilling his frowsy squad; and the 
stage-manager is laying out the mise en scéne. 

As by the kindness of the treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre we 
were permitted to see some of the old accounts, we are enabled to give 
some interesting details as to the salaries of that extraordinary period 
known in and out of theatres as the “ palmy days of the British drama.” 
We are aware that this is a digression ; but we shall not transgress for 
more than a page or so. 

The payment of all these heroines and heroes—these Pagan gods and 
goddesses, kings, queens, commanders, lovers, villains, valets, misers, 
nabobs, cobblers, ladies, and waiting-women—these exploiters of human 
passions and authors’ manuscript—these dealers in mystery and emo- 
tions—was of course weekly ; any other mode of remuneration would 
be impossible. Conceive a dramatic artist charging for d/ems, as in an 
ordinary bill, after this fashion : 


CoMEDY.—Thursday, Jan, 26. 





To making love to the Lady Ildefonza £010 0 
To scaling garden-wall of ditto . 015 0 
To quarrel with brother of ditto 012 0 
To combat with the same . 015 0 
To reconciliation . 05 0 
To three hearty comedy laughs . 0 3 0 

Total £3 0 0 


The difference between the amounts paid halfa century ago in com- 
parison with the sums now paid is extraordinary. On reference to 
the salary-list of old Drury Lane Theatre in 1803, we found some re- 
markable items. The name of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the place- 
man, statesman, orator, manager, and author, is down for 31l. 10s. 
This, it is to be presumed, was his salary as manager—the sum he 
allowed himself on the books. Tom Sheridan follows for 61. 15s. Jack 
Bannister junior had 9/. as stage-manager, and 17/. as actor—a re- 
markable salary in those days, when such public favourites as Pope, 
Wroughton, and even Jack Johnstone, the famous actor of Irish 
parts, received only 157. The celebrated Dowton and Dickey Suett, 
of facetious memory, got 12/.; and Henry Johnstone (Rugantino John- 
stone as he was called) was a ten-pounder; as also was the stately 
Barrymore, the original Pizarro. Mr. Byrn, the celebrated ballet- 
master, received 10/.; and lower down the list there is an item, Byrn 
junior, 1/.; this is the present Mr. Oscar Byrn, who must have been 
extremely juvenile in the year 1803. Palmer is marked at 9/.; Wewitzer 
at 7/.; and Holland at 6/. Grimaldi—the famous Joe—got 4/. Hear 
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this, ye clowns of ’65, with your 25/. a week, and your villas on the 
Thames, and throw your white skull-caps up in air in joy at the present 
and derision of the past. Mr. Decamp—Charles Kemble’s brother-in-law 
—only drew a modest 4/.; and Bartley, our late Falstaff, 3/. Bannister 
senior stands on the list for 2/.; but this cannot have been a salary, 
but a pension. The beautiful and accomplished Miss Decamp, who 
afterwards became the wife of Charles Kemble, had 15/.; Mrs. Powell 
had 18/.; the celebrated Mrs. Mountain, 12 guineas; Mrs. Bland, the 
great singer, the same sum; and Miss Pope, 11/.; Miss Mellon, after- 
wards Duchess of St. Albans, 5/.; Miss Tyrer, 5/.; and Mrs. Grimaldi, 
17. Mrs. Jordan had 15 guineas per night, and 10 guineas extra for 
every night she played more than three nights during the week. 

In 1806 Braham received 48/7. per week; in 1814 Kean drew 20/.; 
Dowton, 20/.; Munden, 20/.; Keeley—our own Keeley, 6/.; Wallack, 
the famous Massaroni and Don Cesar de Bazan, who recently died in 
America, 5/.; and Mr. Rae (the Romeo of whom Hazlitt said that he 
ran back when Juliet recalled him, to give the notion of being borne 
upon the wings of love, but that for his, Hazlitt’s, part he neither saw 
his wings nor his love), 177. There is no date to one important entry: 
Siddons and wife (should it not have been Mrs. Siddons and hus- 
band?), 167. 

As to the receipts in the palmy days, here are two extracts: 


Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1776. 
By COMMAND. 
As You like it and Bon Ton, 
w" y® prelude of New Brooms. 
Recpts. . 


Thursday, Dec, 26, 1776. 
Macbeth and Christmas Tale. 


First Acct. ° ‘ ° F ‘ - - £197 & O 
Latter Acct. . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ‘ 10 18 6 
After money on 23d = ° : ‘ ° 017 0 

£209 0 6 


The royal command brought 60/. more to the treasury than Boxing- 
night, with the attraction of a Christmas piece. Modern managers, 
with your palaces at Brompton, chiteaux at St. John’s Wood, parks at 
Peckham, retinue, carriages, broughams, and Arab steeds, ponder on 
the paltry receipts taken by poor Mr. Garrick, and thank your stars— 
your sfars, understand—you are not such as he. 

An item of soldiers 5/. 5s. reminds us of the guardsmen who used 
to parade before the portals of our theatres; and the word constables 
4/. 10s. brings back the memory of the ancient Charleys. There is an 
item too for lighting, 85/., which would appal a modern manager accus- 
tomed to gas-meters. 

But all this time we are neglecting our Dykwynkyn: we must plead 
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in excuse that the subjects, Drury Lane and Dykwynkyn, are almost in- 
exhaustible: We were ushered into his fairy, salamandrine, allegorical, 
and demoniac presence, and he himself conducted us to the property- 
rooms vié the ladies’ wardrobe. We stood within that hallowed ground. 
The drawers and presses we saw the outside of contained—what? Who 
would venture to guess? What man on the sunny, silly side of sixty 
would dare attempt to catalogue Queen Mab’s fal-lals? Who could 
describe that paradise of petticoats and Turkish trousers? The author 
of the Loves of the Angels would be unequal to the task. De Quincey 
in an opium rapture might succeed in making some suggestions. We 
were not shown Mistress Bracegirdle’s hoop, Mistress Margaret Wof- 
fington’s high-heeled shoes, nor the robe in which the Siddons was 
Lady Macbeth, nor the tuck-up skirt in which Mrs. Jordan leaped as 
Nancy. The atmosphere was rarefied. There was too much crinoline 
in the air. We passed on rapidly to the property-room. 

The first thing in the property-room of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane that strikes the eye is a buck—a real stuffed buck—pendant heels 
upward from the ceiling. This historical buck deserves especial men- 
tion. When Mr. Macready revived As You like it, about the year 
1842, the Duke of Beaufort made him a present of a stag from his own 
park ; and in accordance with the famous advice of the celebrated Mrs. 
Glasse, the stag was first caught before it was stuffed, and for many 
nights was suspended from a pole and carried round the stage by a re- 
joicing chorus of foresters—all noblemen and gentlemen attached to 
the banished duke—who sang, as they brandished their stained knives, 
“‘ What shall he have who killed the deer?” 

The property-rooms of any theatre are places not easy to imagine, 
and more difficult to describe. It is here that Dykwynkyn and a num- 
ber of dexterous artificers simulate every thing animate and inanimate 
on the earth, in the air, in the waters, under the waters, under the 
earth, and over the air. Not only are things existent imitated, but 
things that do not exist created. There is no original for the face of 
Caliban; there are no photographs extant of salamanders; Hartz de- 
mons are fancy articles. An artist wishing to paint a wood fiend must 
evolve him, her, or it, from his own inner consciousness, after hearing 
the music of Der Freischiitz. It is possible that it is in this way that 
the famous Dykwynkyn, whose earthly name is Richard Wynn Keene, 
creates those wonderful masks and models which have rendered him 
the presiding genius of all theatrical Christmas revels. 

Dykwynkyn—or rather Mr. Richard Wynn Keene—is an extra- 
ordinary artist. He was kind enough to exhibit to us his designs for 
the characters in Fawst—very admirable artistic specimens—and to ex- 
plain to us the manufacture of masks. Let us suppose that Mr. Keene 
desired to make a Bluebeard. First, he makes a coloured design of 
Bluebeard—head, features, figure, costume and all. This is given to 
the costumier, and Mr. Keene proceeds to model the face. The face is 
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modelled in clay in exactly the same way that a sculptor models.a bust. 
The clay face is then oiled, and a plaster-cast is taken from.it. Brown 
paper, soaked in water, is then placed bit by hit and layer upon layer 
in the cast, and pasted and sponged together. This is allowed to dry; 
and when it is taken out, it is a hard concrete mass, as unbreakable as 
the shell of a cocoa-nut. It is then painted, wigged, whiskered, eye- 
browed; the eyes are placed in it, and on Boxing-night the artist is 
placed inside it; and the little ladies and gentlemen with the silver hair 
and the cheeks “ half flesh half fruit” in the boxes, and the young per- 
sons in shirt-sleeves and perspiration in the gallery, roar with laughter 
or thrill with terror, according to Dykwynkyn’s intention. 

Before concluding, let us express our thanks to the present lessee 
of Drury Lane, Mr. Chatterton, for his courtesy in permitting the un- 
veiling of wonders concealed from the general eye; and let us hope that 
he will succeed in making his theatre a home for the poetical drama. 
We have also to thank Mr. Richard Wynn Keene, and wish him well 
through his arduous labours in fairy-land, gnome-land, coral grot, and 
magic mountain-top. 

T. W. ROBERTSON. 




















THE IRON CASKET 
A Cale of the Trabanx Forets 


IN THREE PARTS 


PART THE THIRD 


‘I WALKED slowly home, oppressed with thought and sorrow. Though 
the tide of peril had risen around Aline, and the sound of the waves was 
thundering in my ears, I could not keep my mind to her share in the 
complication of dangers with which I felt we were beset. The misery, 
the remorse, the terror, which Clémence was suffering filled me with 
such compassion as left no room in my heart for anger towards the 
woman so basely deceived and so cruelly awakened. 

‘Thoroughly worn out by fatigue and excitement, and oppressed by 
a sense of much thought which must yet be gone through, and which I 
had not then the power to arrange, I threw myself upon my bed and 
fell into a profound sleep. When my garcon de magasin came to rouse 
me as usual, I told him he must for this once do as well as he could 
without me. I was forced to yield to the inexorable necessity of sleep; 
that dread want which will not be denied, and which follows exhaustion 
of mind far more surely than it follows physical fatigue. The day 
was far advanced when I awoke, and though I ‘had then shaken off the 
positive weariness which had oppressed me, I was glad that the neces- 
sity for attending to the claims of my business made it imperative to 
postpone thought for some time. I sent to inquire for Comel late in 
the day, and learned that he was well. 

‘The evening was drawing on, and I had been occupied since I had 
risen exclusively with business, so that I had had no time to dwell on 
the subjects which had so pressing an interest for me, when a servant in 
a handsome sombre livery entered the shop and addressed my assistant, 
who, after a few minutes, referred the matter of their colloquy to me. 
It was this: the servant said his mistress was about to leave Paris on a 
long journey, and not wishing to be encumbered with a number of 
keys, she desired to have the locks of her travelling cases altered, and 
all made to correspond, and he had been directed to inquire whether I 
could attend her on the following day to receive her orders for the 
necessary alterations. I was deeply engaged with my books when the 
question was put to me, and I answered hastily: 

“Yes; enter the address and hour in the order-book ;” and again 
turned ito my accounts. I did not observe any thing further, and the 
servant left the shop. 
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‘When business was over and night had closed in, I sat down alone 
to think over the conversation I had had with Clémence, and to con- 
sider whether I ought to write to Aline, tell her all that had occurred, 
and urge her to prolong her stay in England as much as possible, 
until the eminently probable event of old Comel’s death should 
enable us to get rid of Deligny. -I at length decided upon doing so; 
and then it occurred to me that I had lost a good opportunity of for- 
warding a private letter to my sister with perfect safety by the hands 
of Madame Delasborde, who would doubtless have willingly taken 
charge of one, which I could have had addressed by Clémence. I 
came to the conclusion, however, on reflection, that the risk of writ- 
ing by the ordinary method was less than the risk which might be 
incurred by her remaining in ignorance of the state of things; and I 
was also anxious to let her know she had been mistaken in supposing 
that the box which she had confided to my care contained any thing of 
value, and to learn from her what it was which she had supposed it to 
contain. Thinking of this, I mechanically put my hand in my pocket, 
seeking the key of the important box. It was not there. This sur- 
prised and perplexed me. I endeavoured to recal the smallest circum- 
stances which had occurred on the occasion of my opening the safe and 
transmitting Aline’s jewels to Madame Delasborde. In reality it was 
only on the previous evening these circumstances had taken place; but 
I had undergone so much excitement since, that the time seemed 
trebled, and I could hardly believe that such a recapitulation re‘,uired 
me to look back to only yesterday. When I had succeeded in recalling 
all the particulars of what had occurred, I arrived at the conclusion 
that, finding only a braeelet of berries in the box, and judging that 
Aline had been mistaken in supposing she had placed something of 
especial value in it, I had not thought any more about it, but had 
merely replaced the box in the safe without withdrawing the key. “It 
will be troublesome, however, if I have lost. it,’ I thought; “I shall 
have to make another. By the way, I wonder where I left the wax 
mould.” I took up a candle and went into my closed-up shop to look 
for this article. I went behind the counter and drew out a drawer in 
which I usually kept such things. There lay the mould. I put it in my 
pocket with a vague kind of purpose of “seeing about it” in the morn- 
ing, and as I did so, my eye fell upon ‘the order-book, which lay upon 
the counter. ‘I may as well see what time is at my disposal, and whe- 
ther it comes early or late,” I thought, remembering the errand of the 
servant. I opened the book and found this entry: 

“To wait, on Madame Delasborde, Rue de Madame 60, at two 
o’clock P.M.” 

‘Madame Delasborde! This lady was Aline’s friend, the elegant lady 
to whom I had transmitted Aline’s jewels early the previous evening. 
Her departure then must have been delayed; for I had understood 

from Comel that she had intended to leave Paris at daybreak on the 
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morning of the day that had just closed. The delay was rather a for- 
tunate circumstance for me; I would now write my letter, get Clémence 
to address it, before I went to Madame Delasborde’s hotel on the follow- 
ing day, and by requesting Clémence also to send the letter to that lady, 
avoid identification of myself in any way with the Countess de Corandeuil. 

‘I returned to my sitting-room, and sat down to write to Aline. I 
was little in the habit of writing, and a poor narrator at any time, and 
the task proved lengthy and wearisome. The night wore on, as I 
wrote, and the clocks were striking one when I had reached that point 
in my narrative which related to the abstraction of Aline’s letter by 
Deligny, and his mysterious seclusion in her rooms while it was in his 
possession. While I was writing the words, “ Neither the unhappy 
Clémence nor myself can penetrate the motive of this extraordinary 
proceeding. Supposing his object was to copy your letter, in which. 
we cannot discern any possible purpose, he could have done it in a few 
minutes”—a sudden thought struck me, which sent the blood throb- 
bing through my veins with fearful force and speed. It came like a 
flash of lightning, revealing hidden things indeed, but only for a mo- 
ment, leaving deeper darkness behind, and striking me almost blind 
in its passage. No, he could not have required to copy the letter, 
but he might have wanted to forge the handwriting ! 

‘The jewels—the order in Aline’s hand—the lady who came for 
them—the time named for her departure—finally, Deligny’s sudden 
parting with Clémence! I started from my seat, and advanced to the 
door. What was I going to do? I stood irresolute, trying, for some 
time vainly, to arrange my thoughts, to put my suspicions in order, to 
challenge their cause and origin, to follow their course, and finally, to 
determine upon my own. I need not describe to you, father, the terrible 
struggle in my mind. Over all the arguments of my suspicions, of the 
sudden inspiration of fear, one consideration rose dominant. Would 
Deligny have been satisfied with so small a booty? Would he have 
relinquished the prospect, which his power over Clémence assured to 
him, of getting Comel’s wealth ultimately into his possession, for the 
sake of a comparatively paltry present gain? The jewels were worth a 
few thousand francs at most, for the former countess had been able to 
save but little from the wreck of her wealth and state, in the tempest 
of the Revolution. Supposing my wildest suspicions to be true, the 
enormous audacity of the enterprise did not astonish me. Its success 
would entirely depend on Jean Comel’s knowledge or ignorance of the 
identity of Madame Delasborde ; a circumstance easily ascertainable by 
Deligny in the interval between his seeing the letter, and the transmis- 
sion of the jewels to the person in whose hands I had placed them. 

‘Supposing it to be all trae—true to an extent of which I saw 
only a sort of confused and frightened vision—supposing Deligny had 
forged the order for the jewels, had employed his mistress to personate 
Madame Delasborde, and had made his escape from Paris with her 
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on that same evening (and it must have been about the time the 
lady had been in her carriage at the porte-cochére that Deligny had 
met Clémence at the litile gate, dressed in travelling costume) ;—if all 
this were indeed true, and not the dream of my imagination, Aline had 
escaped on easy terms from the power of Deligny. His power over 
her, as far as he knew it, had not been really serious; it was only as J 
knew it, that it was formidable. I reminded myself of this; I argued 
with my own perplexity, that as he had the means of calculating 
matters, he could not hope to make much of Aline’s secret; and his 
power over Clémence could be exercised only by forcing her to make 
him master of Comel’s wealth after his death by becoming his wife. 
The combinations were easy to make; and when I recalled what Clé- 
mence had said about. a woman, for whom Deligny had betrayed her— 
a woman who was his mistress, and who doubtless would prefer a lesser 
and immediate gain to a larger and distant one, purchased at the price 
of her lover’s marriage, and added Deligny’s distaste to Clémence, and 
the weariness of her which he could not disguise, even when, as she 
had said, such demonstration wes hardly prudent,—the result came 
out pretty clearly. As the first agitation of the shock of suspicion 
subsided, the whole thing arranged itself. Suspense was unbearable ; 
I could not endure it until the morning ; and I resolved to proceed at 
once, even at that unseemly hour, to Madame Delasborde’s hotel, and 
ascertain from the concierge, whom a generous fee would recompense 
for the disturbance, whether his lady had been absent at eight o’clock 
on the evening of the previous day. I hurriedly folded the sheets of 
paper on which my letter to Aline was written, thrust them into a breast- 
pocket, and went ont into the summer night, from the home in which 
I had been reasonably prosperous. I have never seen it since, father ; 
and I often wonder who lives there now! 

‘I need not have feared disturbing the concierge at No. 60 Rue de 
Madame. Some of the inmates of the hotel were holding a late 
reception that night; and several carriages were drawn up before 
the porte-cochére, the doors were open, and the vault-like passage 
into the cour was lighted by a swinging oil-lamp. The door of the 
lodge was open, and the portly figure and good-humoured face of the 
concierge were visible, as he talked with a select group of servants, who 
waited the descent of their masters and mistresses from the brilliant 
rooms above. They looked at me curiously, but not rudely, as I drew 
near. I daresay I looked haggard and wild enough. 

“Madame Delasborde lives here, does she not?” I asked, after 
haying saluted the concierge and his companions. 

“ Yes,” he replied, with some curiosity in his tone. 

“Can you tell me whether she was at home on Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock ?” 

“T can tell you; but I should like to know what is your reason for 
coming at such an hour to ask such a question.” 
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“T have a very important reason,” I began; but at that moment 
a man stepped out from behind the group, and I recognised the servant 
who had come to my shop. 

“ Why, you are Leroux, the locksmith of the Rue T——,” he said, 
in a tone of astonishment. 

“Yes,” I replied, “Iam. I have no impertinent motive in asking 
the question I have just put to the concierge, and I will explain my 
reasons for doing so to your lady to-morrow, but I must know to-night. 
She went, did she not, to the Hétel de Corandeuil on Tuesday evening 
—by the bye, you would of course have been with her, my friend—and 
there received a parcel to take to Madame de Corandeuil in London ?” 

‘The man looked at me in amazement, and replied, 

“Certainly not; Madame only came to Paris from St. Cloud an 
hour before she sent me to order a locksmith to attend her to-day. 
You were the nearest, and so I selected you.” 

“ And when is Madame going to England ?” I asked. | 

“How do you know she is going to England?” said the man 
quickly; “I only told you she was going to travel; I said nothing 
about England.” 

“Never mind, my friend,” I answered; “I meant no offence; if 
you prefer not to answer my question, let it alone; I will explain 
to-morrow.” 

“ Madame will start on Saturday,” said the man. I thanked him, 
saluted the company, and turned away; leaving them, no doubt, to 
much speculation and wonderment. 

‘My suspicion then was correct. All was as I had thought, had 
hoped. Aline and Clémence were both free from the power of this man. 
When Aline should understand the value of such freedom, she would 
not regret its price, and Clémence already estimated it highly, though 
erroneously. Jt would be necessary to communicate the occurrence 
to the Count, and he would, of course, take steps to have Deligny 
pursued; but there was little reason to apprehend success in such an 
attempt. There was no clue to the direction in which the accomplices 
had gone, and thirty hours bad already elapsed since the robbery, un- 
suspected by any living being but myself, had been perpetrated. I 
had it in my power to delay its discovery for several hours longer, 
until indeed I should be obliged to wait on Madame Delasborde. And 
now I regretted that I had yielded to the impulse which had induced 
me to make inquiry at her hotel. Had I seen only the concierge, the 
matter would have been of little consequence; but the footman had seen 
me, had recognised me as the locksmith of the Rue T——; and when 
I should have to explain on the morrow to Madame Delasborde the 
motive of my questions, how should I contrive to avoid supplying her 
feminine curiosity and quickness with a hint of some tie between Aline 
and myself? This, however, was but a trivial matter in comparison 
with the great discovery I had made, and it might well be laid aside for 
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the present. I now began to feel extreme impatience to see Clémence. 
I would see her at the earliest hour possible in the morning, and pre- 
pare her for the formal intimation of the robbery which must reach 
Comel. The hours seemed endless till the time at which I could see her 
should arrive. I had not either power or inclination to rest in the inter- 
val; the long sleep of the previous day had refreshed me; and now this 
novel and strong excitement held my nerves and senses in the fullest 
wakefulness. I wandered restlessly about, longing for the minutes to slip 
more rapidly away, and no doubt occasionally attracting the attention 
of even the somnolent watchmen. At last I turned my steps mechani- 
cally towards the Hétel de Corandeuil, and found myself, without 
thinking whither I was going, in the small street at the back of the 
building. 

‘I approached the gate at which I had parted with Clémence on 
the previous night, thinking of the interview which had taken place 
there between her and Deligny, and wondering if it would grieve her, 
despite her jealous anger, when she should learn, by the news that I 
had to tell her, that that interview was their last. I laid my hand idly 
upon the gate, as I glanced at the dark pile of building, and the cloudy 
sky above, through which the moon was sailing; and, to my surprise, 
it yielded to my light and idle touch. I started violently as it fell 
back, noiselessly, upon its hinges. How came the gate to be open? 
How could Clémence have been so careless? The apartments of Made- 
moiselle de Corandeuil, to say nothing of the remainder of the hotel, 
were exposed to any danger that might arise from such an oversight. 
I determined to enter the hotel, arouse Clémence, and have the gate 
secured. I accordingly passed the windows of the blind lady’s room, 
found the glass door which led into the passage close by also open, and 
perceived a gleam of light from the apartments occupied by Comel 
and Clémence. A step further and I heard the rustle of papers, and 
a sound, awfully like a deep heavy groan. Horror arrested my pro- 
gress for a moment, during which I had time to remember that I was 
totally unarmed. The only article in my possession capable of being 
used as a weapon was the heavy, clumsy key of my shop-door, which I 
had taken with me, as usual, when I went out at night. I therefore 
advanced with caution towards the door of Comel’s room, which opened 
outwards upon the corridor, and having reached it, I beheld—this : 

‘The doors of the alcove in which the old man slept were open, 
and in the bed lay Jean Comel. One glance at the frightfully con- 
vulsed face, horrible in its stony fixedness, told me that paralysis had 
seized upon him, probably in the first shock of the terror which had 
blasted his sight, and was now blasting mine. On the floor, just out- 
side the doors of the alcove, and with her extended right arm stretched 
towards it, lay Clémence. A hideous wound was in her temple, from 
which the blood was slowly oozing, and trickling down upon the floor ; 
her left hand was convulsively clenched round the leg of a heavy chair. 
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The room was in the utmost confusion ; a lamp was burning brightly ; 
the iron safe was open, as were the drawers of the rosewood bureau ; 
and upon a table in the centre of the floor were heaps of gold and 
notes, and a bundle of fragments of some stuff, which had been cut 
or torn to pieces. Aline’s iron casket stood open, close to the lamp, 
and by the table stood Achille Deligny, eagerly reading a closely- 
written paper. I gazed upon this scene with unutterable horror, spell- 
bound for a moment. The next, I had rushed upon the ruffian, and 
seized him by the neck. I know nothing of the fierce and violent 
struggle that ensued ; but it was very brief. I had no chance against 
the strength and desperation of my opponent, and I found myself 
dashed to the ground beside the prostrate body of Clémence, with 
Deligny’s fingers round my throat, and his fierce wicked face bending 
over me in devilish triumph. 

“ Utter one word, and I will cut your throat,” he said, in a hissing 
whisper, “you white-livered cur, you skulking fool! I hardly know 
why I don’t kill you now, for I hate you ; but I will leave the law to 
kill you.” As he spoke, he pressed his powerful fingers closer and closer 
into my throat; and the agony became so acute that I could hardly 
retain my senses sufficiently to understand him as he spoke. 

. *$o,” he said, “ the jewel-box which madame the virtuous Countess 
recommended to her devoted brother’s care did not contain diamonds 
alone, less pure than the lady’s honour, less stainless than the name of 
Corandeuil. No, there was a letter in the box, and the devoted brother 
left it there, and if he gets the chance of denouncing Achille Deligny 
as a thief, he will hear the interesting village episode of the loves of 
Charles Comel and Mademoiselle Aline, at present Countess of Cor- 
andeuil, related for the warning and edification of the world. So, this 
is the secret I vainly tried to discover from Charles Comel’s ravings 
—this is the love, this is the hate he cherished to the last, with a 
jealous secrecy that defied delirium. You idiot! you are an honest 
man, forsooth, and did not think of looking at the lining of the box— 
and there the secret lay : women are all fools, the wickedest'and the 
worst among them are hardly wiser than the doves and the lambs. It 
was not wise to preserve Comel’s letter—was it? But it was fortunate 
for me. The girl was no fool who did this thing, and hid it, and 
married a noble, and carried her countesship with the bluest blood 
in France; but she had her folly, and her devoted brother never 
dreamed that folly might lurk in the box he threw carelessly aside. 
Ay, you may wince and shudder, Antoine Leroux; but you cannot 
escape me. I was prepared to defy you before I knew this; I am 
ready and able to defy you now. I will take the old man’s money, 
the particulars of which he so obligingly confided to me—(it was 
troublesome to get the notes out of the robe-de-chambre ; I fear the 
garment is useless)—and I will pass unharmed out of this room. The 
letter from your sister’s lover is now safe in my breast—fool, why did 
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you not spring at ‘had, and not at me ?—and is my security. You dare 
not molest me, because I have her secret; and, at the worst, I will swear 
you are my accomplice. I don’t think Comel is likely to be in a condi- 
tion to clear you, nor Clémence either, if she would; but the poor fool 
loves me, and will not hate me, though I have hit her rather hard.” 
His grasp relaxed a little, as he turned his head aside and looked with 
brutal scorn at the insensible and bleeding form. I made a violent 
effort, and succeeded in wrenching his hands from my throat, though 
he strove to strangle me, and gnashed his teeth, and swore horribly in 
an undertone. Another desperate effort shook him off ; so that I rose, 
scrambling to my feet sick and giddy; but, just as I had recovered 
sufficient breath to strive to cry for help, I staggered, struck my head 
violently against a corner of the open door of the iron safe, and fell 
heavily to the ground. 

‘ When I came to my senses, I found the chamber flooded with the 
light of the newly-risen sun, and crowded with people. I was lying on 
the floor, my head supported on pillows and tightly bandaged. At 
each side of me stood a gendarme. Auguste, the valet-de-chambre, was 
gazing at me, with a kind of horrified compassion in his face, and a 
group of four persons was gathered round the table. Another group 
stood between me and the alcove, and intercepted my view of the bed. 
One of the gentlemen at the table was seated, and was writing busily, 
talking all the time to those around him, and glancing round with 
an eager, in. lligent eye, which seemed to take in the minutest particu- 
lars of the surrounding scene. I gazed wearily around, and one of the 
gendarmes called to the gentleman who was writing at the table, that I 
seemed sensible now. Two gentlemen thereupon approached me, of 
whom one, not unkindly, felt my temples and my wrist, asked me if I 
was in much pain, and when I vainly attempted to speak, called for 
wine and water, with which he moistened my lips as gently as if he had 
been a woman. I knew afterwards that he was a doctor. He again 
spoke to me, and I tried to reply; but I could not. This grave gentle- 
man then said aloud and in a tone of authority, “He may be removed 
with perfect safety.” I felt busy hands about me, and a strange sense 
of entire helplessness, as men tried to raise me, and I could give them 
mo aid. I heard and saw ; but it was as one hears and sees in a dream. 
Some one said, “No papers at all, you say, none of any kind, on the 
prisoner’s person ?” and the answer given was, “ None, sir.” I hada 
vague and quite painless idea that the prisoner was myself; and that 
they were saying no papers had been found on me. I remembered, in 
a far-off kind of way, as though it were something I had heard long 
before, that I had had papers when I entered that room, my own letter 
to Aline, and the list of Comel’s moneys; and then I must have once 
more become insensible, or have fallen asleep; for I heard and felt 
nothing more, though they must have lifted me, and conveyed me 
some distance in a vehicle; for when I next opened my eyes they 
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beheld the bare walls of a prison cell, and its barred windows, narrow, 
and close to the roof. 

‘Long before I was pronounced fit to be subjected to the inter- 
rogatory process to which all accused criminals have to submit, I had 
regained my senses and my self-command sufficiently to understand 
my position in all its extent; and the prison officials would have been 
astonished indeed, had they known in how short a time I had con- 
trived to get a message conveyed to Mademoiselle de Corandeuil. It 
consisted merely of these words : 

“ Antoine Leroux entreats Mademoiselle de Corandeuil to avoid 
any mention of his sister.” 

‘I had no means of bribing any one, and yet I found a secure 
medium for the transmission of this message. The strictest prison 
laws and the sternest prison surveillance, however they may avail 
against corruption, cannot wholly suppress Christian charity and kind- 
ness, which seeks for no reward beyond its own exercise. This accom- 
plished, I lay still, satisfied with my bodily helplessness, and en- 
deavouring to arrange my thoughts and decide upon my future course. 
T learned, through the kindness of some and the incaution of others, 
that no suspicion of the presence of another person besides myself, on 
that fatal night, had arisen, and that I was supposed to have received 
the blow which stunned me in struggling with Clémence. The heavy 
key of my shop was found lying beside me in the pool of blood which 
had trickled from her head, and was immediately declared to have 
been the instrument with which she had been wounded. The breast- 
pocket of my coat was full of gold and notes, but no other article had 
been found upon my person, except the wax mould of the key standing 
in the lock of the iron casket and the keys of the glass door adjoining 
Mademoiselle de Corandeuil’s apartments, and the small iron gate in 
the garden wall. Some notes and gold remained on the table, and 
some were found in the iron casket. The injuries inflicted on Clémence 
had not proved fatal to her life, but they were pronounced to be 
utterly destructive of her intellect. No restoration, save to a condition 
of quiescent idiotcy, was anticipated for the unfortunate woman. De- 
ligny had said well; he had indeed hit her hard, and she was in no 
condition to clear me. Comel had never rallied or spoken; the 
agonised fixedness of paralysis had deepened into the tranquil fixed- 
ness of death within a few hours after the first shock had taken 
place. 

‘I am not, perhaps, a very brave man, father; at least I would have 
always preferred avoiding a danger to confronting it, when it was 
possible ; but when any thing came to me that must be confronted, I 
could generally meet it, not only with firmness, but without any of 
that internal alarm and sinking of the heart which sometimes accom- 
panies firmness of demeanour. I was not in the least indifferent to 
my future fate. I was not, indeed, prepared to relinquish that which 
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had been in reality the one great and governing affection of my life, 
its one main and ruling solicitude—my love for my sister and my care 
for her peace—for the purpose of establishing my own innocence and 
procuring my own release. I would have borne almost any thing that 
fate could have inflicted on me, rather than have disclosed the history 
of Deligny, and incurred the public exposure of Aline’s terrible story. 
But I would have avoided the fate which must be mine, if I remained 
the sole accused of the crimes of that night at the Hétel de Corandeuil, 
if I could have avoided it by any means short of Aline’s ruin. I had 
the two things to contemplate in every conceivable aspect, to turn over 
in my mind in every direction—first, how I was to be saved with- 
out danger to her; secondly, how she was to be prevented from rashly 
bringing ruin upon herself, in an effort to save me. Information of 
the robbery had been, of course, forwarded to London; but communi- 
cation was not then so rapid as I am told it is now, for even here 
we learn how the world which is free, and is called fortunate, wags. 
The Count and Countess were travelling, and many days had passed, 
and my interrogation had drawn near, before any communication was 
received from Eugéne de Corandeuil. Before it came I had contrived 
to send a message to my sister. My shop had been solemnly seized by 
the police, and all my effects laid under embargo; but my clothes had 
been forwarded to the prison, and those I sent away were not so care- 


” fully searched but that my trusty friend found a scrap of paper, of 


whose destination he had been forewarned, and which, when it reached 
my sister’s hands} bore these words: “ Wait, and keep absolute silence. 
All shall be explained. Trust and obey me, as I once trusted and 
obeyed you.” 

‘I knew I had nothing to fear from Aline’s impetuosity ; she had it 
not in her character by nature; and the exigencies of her life had esta- 
blished its opposite—deliberation—as her most striking characteristic. 
Her condition of mind must have been a strange one; for her ignor- 
ance of all the circumstances was complete, and must remain nearly, 
if not quite so. Would she believe me guilty of the robbery? Assuredly 
not. I never had a fear of that. And yet how wonderful and mys- 
terious the whole thing must appear to her! Comel dead; Clémence 
worse than dead; no word of explanation ever more to issue from 
either of them ; her jewels stolen ; her letter to Comel gone, and with 
it all proof that I had been cognisant of her commission to Comel, 
with her assent and intention. Her open avowal of our relationship 
would not, it appeared to me, go far towards procuring my acquittal, 
were it made ; for though the improbability of my stealing my sistcr’s 
jewels might be made apparent, that imprdbability would be more than 
counterbalanced by the apparently indisputable fact that I had stolen 
money which my sister could not claim as her own, and which Coran- 
deuil could no doubt identify as the property of his intendant. The 
more I thought, the more evident it became to me that Aline’s inter- 
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ference could in no way avail me, and that even a full avowal of the 
facts of the case as they really existed could not exculpate me. I was 
entangled in a net indeed; and throughout all my ponderings I never 
forgot that sentence of Achille Deligny’s, hissed into my throbbing ears, 
as his cruel fingers pressed my throat: “I will swear you are my ac- 
complice !” 

‘Amid the numerous and absorbing topics upon which my mind 
laboured, there was one that recurred to me, accompanied by painful 
impatience of the destiny which condemned me to ignorance never to 
be lessened. This was Deligny’s proceedings during the period which 
elapsed from the time at which he parted with Clémence on the Tuesday 
evening, until my discovery of him in Comel’s room on the Thursday 
morning after two p.m. I felt tolerably certain that he had not re- 
entered the house with the connivance or consent of Clémence, at least 
up to the hour on Wednesday at which I had sent to inquire for Comel, 
because I felt certain she would have replied to my message in such a 
way as to let me know that she desired to see me. I concluded, there- 
fore, that the ruffian must have returned to the Hétel de Corandeuil 
previous to the hour at which Mademoiselle de Corandeuil retired, 
availed himself of the usual mode of entrance, and remained concealed 
until Clémence and Comel had retired to rest ; when, no doubt, he had 
possessed himself of the keys of the glass door and the iron gate, opened 
both, so as to secure his retreat, and waited until the reign of night 
was complete and uninterrupted to commence his felonious task. I 
shuddered as I thought of the suffering which the repentant, defence- 
less, and terrified woman must have endured on finding her persecutor 
again start up before her—on finding the “breathing time” on which 
she had calculated a fallacious expectation. My imagination recoiled 
before the picture which it conjured up; a picture of whose details it 
could never learn the truth or the insufficiency. It was evident that 
the wretched woman had retired peacefully to rest; for she was dressed 
in her night-clothes when found, and her bedroom was in perfect order. 
The most natural supposition was, that the thief had succeeded in 
opening the receptacles which contained poor Comel’s ill-fated wealth 
unheard by the old man (who was entirely unharmed by any external 
violence), but that the victim of the robber had been aroused from his 
sleep at last, only to be struck into helpless paralysis by the spectacle 
upon which his eyes opened, and that some cry or movement of his had 
roused and alarmed Clémence, accustomed to watch, even while she 
slept, the troubled slumber of the invalid. 

‘That the terrible events of the night followed in quick succession, 
there could be no doubt. I felt anxious to learn how the alarm had 
been given, and the presence of the gendarmes secured; and I learned 
that this had been accomplished by the agency of Mademoiselle de Co- 
randeuil. She declared that a circumstance which had occurred a few 
days previously, when she had been aware that a person had passed by 
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her and Clémence, as they were leaving the hotel by the garden gate, 
had made her uneasy and wakeful; that she had questioned Clémence 
then, whose answer was unsatisfactory, but who ultimately acknow- 
ledged that a person had passed them, and declared this person to have 
been Antoine Leroux. Mademoiselle de Corandeuil further stated 
that Antoine Leroux was an intimate friend of Jean Comel’s to her 
knowledge and that of the servants, and supposed to be much in 
his confidence; that she had not felt satisfied of the truth of Clé- 
mence’s answer, being unable to reconcile so simple an explanation 
with her previous hesitation and reluctance to make any; and that 
she had remained uneasy and agitated, so much so that she became 
indisposed, and had finally determined, when again able to go out, 
to request her “ director” to write for her to the Count de Corandeuil, 
stating her conviction that all was not as it should be at the Hétel de 
Corandeuil, and requesting him to return to Paris, or provide for the 
more efficient protection of the house, without delay. The statement 
of Mademoiselle de Corandeuil then proceeded to relate that, on the 
Wednesday night, having fallen into a heavy sleep after Clémence 
had left her, she was awakened—of course she could not say at what 
hour—by a curious sound ; that she sat up in her bed and listened ; 
that the -sound continuing, and being unmistakably that of a human 
voice uttering fierce threats and imprecations against some one appa- 
rently offering resistance, she had left her bed, and crept out into the 
passage to listen. That being perfectly familiar with all the rezde- 
chaussée, she advanced without difficulty to within a short distance of 
the door of Comel’s room, and there distinctly heard a man’s voice say 
in a fierce undertone: “ J will take the old man’s money, the particulars 
of which he so obligingly confided to me.” Being questioned about the 
voice, she declared herself unable to identify it; and stated that she 
had not spoken with Antoine Leroux during her residence in Paris, 
and could not recognise his voice. She waited to hear no more after 
these words met her ear; but the darkness being no obstacle to her, 
and knowing her way perfectly to the street, though unable to find the 
remote apartments of an upper story in which the servants slept, she 
retraced her steps along the passage, passed out of the garden gate, and 
having reached without difficulty or alarm the Church of the Carmes, 
which she was in the habit of visiting daily, she felt along the wall 
with her hands until she touched the door of the hotel adjoining the 
church, when she rang the bell violently, aroused the concierge, told 
her story to the man and his wife—who were familiar with the blind 
lady’s appearance, from seeing her take her patient way to the church 
every day—and remained with the woman while her husband went 
with the utmost speed to bring the gendarmes to the scene of the 
outrage. ' 

‘This, then, was all that could be known of the drama enacted 
within those gloomy old walls on that cloudy summer’s night! This, 
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then, was the unconscious fashion after which Isabelle de Corandeuil 
had avenged her brother! Clémence had concealed from me the fact 
that she stated falsely to Mademoiselle de Corandeuil that it was I 
who had passed her in the garden ; but, grimly important as the reser- 
vation had turned out to be, I pardoned and excused it. She had been 
marvellously candid for a woman so circumstanced; and it was no 
wonder, fearing one man so intensely, she should have feared another, 
to the extent of hiding the use she had made of his name. 

‘I know not what length of time had elapsed, from the moment when 
I fell stunned by the blow, until I found myself a prisoner. It could 
not have been considerable ; and that in which Deligny had to act was, 
of course, much shorter. In all probability he had consumed but a 
few minutes in his final proceedings ; he might even have passed the 
blind lady as she made her trembling way along the street. To secure 
the papers I had with me—my letter to Aline, which contained his 
history, the memorandum of Comel’s moneys, which furnished a clue 
to the sums taken and those left, and must have afforded conclusive 
evidence against him—to drop the key with which her wounds might 
have been inflicted upon the ground beside the victim of his ferocity, 
and to place those other keys in my pocket, which seemed to furnish 
an explanation of my presence, unheard and unsuspected, in the hotel ; 
these were performances as rapid as they were ingenious. The amount 
of booty with which he had escaped was considerable; the jewels were 
worth perhaps 7,000 francs, and the sums named in the unfortunate 
Jean Comel’s list amounted collectively to 22,000 francs. -In the 
breast-pocket of my coat were found gold and notes to the sum of 
1,500 francs, and as much more lay on the table and in the iron 
casket. There was no proof that Jean Comel had possessed more 
money than these 3,000 francs. Avarice goes far towards the esta- 
blishment of a reputation for wealth, and no one had ever named 
the supposed extent of Jean Comel’s riches. I was the only person 
to whom rumour had ever assigned any knowledge of the matter; and 
I had been known by the servants to have held private conferences 
with Comel, from which even his wife had been excluded, on two 
successive days before the robbery had been perpetrated. 

‘The affair of the jewels remained in obscurity. No one in 
existence, but myself, could fathom that mystery; indeed, no one as 
yet was aware of their abstraction ; it would only become known on 
the arrival of Eugéne de Corandeuil in Paris to investigate the case, 
and on the discovery being made by Aline, in London, that Madame 
Delasborde was not the bearer of any article for her. It was not 
inevitable that the robbery of the jewels should he made public at 
all ; it was in the power of Corandeuil and of Aline to suppress all 
mention of it; but if it were brought to light, every circumstance 
connected with it must tell against me. J had spoken to the pre- 
tended Madame Delasborde at the door of the Hédtel de Corandeuil ; J, 
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and I alone, had known of the Countess’s letter to Comel ; it was from 
my hands that the woman who carried off the jewels had received them. 
In addition to all this, the real Madame Delasborde’s servant could bear 
witness to my untimely inquiries concerning his mistress, and, doubt- 
less, to my disconcerted and alarmed appearance when I learned that 
she was not to leave Paris for London so soon as I had supposed. The 
evidence of Auguste must have been fatal to me ; he had heard the old 
man deny any knowledge of Madame Delasborde’s identity, and state, 
though erroneously, that he had told me on the previous day that he 
had never seen her. The same person had also received from the lips 
of Clémence herself, on the same evening, an assurance that Deligny 
had left Paris ; not an intimation of his intention to leave, but of his 
positive departure. 

‘Hour after hour, dey after day, and night after night, I thought 
of all these things, father. I need not describe prison hours to you, 
who have seen and soothed them for so many. I had none to soothe 
them for me, and they wore on very heavily and sadly. Sometimes 
their mere length became intolerable, and I would have hastened 
the end at any cost. I sometimes wondered whether, if the choice 
were offered me of instant exculpation, of immediate freedom, or of 
remaining faithful to Aline, I should have the courage to choose the 
latter course. I do not know. The choice was never placed before 
me, and I knew it never could be. My doom was plain, as if it had 
been pronounced, from the moment I awoke from insensibility on that 
night, and looked into the face of the gendarmes who stood at either 
side of me. No mention of Deligny could have saved me ; to be sure, 
it might have ruined him; but he had only to declare me his accom- 
plice, and produce the list of Comel’s money in my handwriting, and 
my case was as bad with him as without him. Something that was 
mixed terror and sadness seized upon me with this conviction, and 
it seemed as though light and hope died out for me in that moment. 
I knew the great end would be gained ; I knew that Aline was safe ; 
that beyond possibly a vague rumour associating the Countess de Cor- 
andeuil, already known to be of birth inferior to her position, with a 
criminal—but a rumour so vague, so baseless, that it would die of its 
own insolidity—no harm could come to my sister of all the deadly 
harm that had befallen me. 

‘And now, father, my story is told. They had but little trouble 
with me, those clever, subtle lawyers, those stern judges, those fine 
human laws, in which I saw only human blindness in those days, and 
a splendid machine by which would-be equity worked supreme in- 
justice. When I had learned all that was to be learned, and when I 
had exercised every faculty I possessed to its extremest use in con- 
sidering my case, and seeing if indeed there were any way of escape ; 
and when I knew, as surely as any human truth can be known of 
human knowledge, that there was none, I accepted my fate. Father, 
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I did not then see and confess that I had made it. The act @accusa- 
tion was eloquent, crushing, and ingenious. I cannot praise it more 
highly than by saying it was drawn up with as much accuracy of 
details, which were not true, as if I had dictated it myself from my 
mental recapitulation of the appearances against me. I made no de- 
fence ; I attempted none. The affair was very brief; and at its termi- 
nation I found myself sentenced to the travaux forcés for life. In 
those days there was a chaplain to the prison in which I lay, who was 
indeed well fitted for the post he filled there. I had no religion at 
that time, father; but I knew that the irreligious can find no truer or 
trustier friends than those who live by the faith which they despise. 
The time had passed now in which external aid could avail me, and my 
greatest, my most pressing care for the present was to find some means 
of communicating the truth to Aline, of making her understand that 
nothing she could do could avail to change or to alleviate my destiny ; 
some means by which to show her that, if indeed there happened to 
be truth in that doctrine of good and evil, of temptation and resistance, 
of sin and retribution, at which she had been used to scoff, that truth 
had now found her and me out, and retribution had come to her in her 
powerlessness to save or help me. I knew her life must be little less 
terrible than mine ; that it must have the same elements differently dis- 
tributed. The Countess and the forgat would alike be in false positions. 
For years I used to wonder which part was the more difficult to play ; 
but for a greater number of years I have been certain on that point. 
‘But I wander from my tale, which is very nearly told. I, who 
had never bowed my knee in prayer since childhood ; I, who had never 
sought the solace of any ordinance of religion, now accepted the priest’s 
ministrations, because I wanted his help. I told him in confession the 
substance of the story I have now told you ; and I besought him to write 
to my sister for me—to tell her the truth in outline, and to show her the 
utter hopelessness of all interference. I-asked him to add, that I loved 
her fervently, and would so love her till the end of my life, and that 
I held our lots as equal—ay, equal—though she had loved two human 
beings, one of whom was dead, a traitor to her, and the other faithful 
to her, a forcat; and I had loved one, a countess, a grande dame. The 
priest did my bidding; and spoke many words to me, which fell into 
stony ground then, and did not spring up into life until the rains of 
suffering and the plough of severe toil and bitter humiliation had 
softened and broken it up, and then his own gray head rested in kinder 
earth. I knew when he died. We learn prison news in the chiourme 
(they wonder how, and they will have to go on wondering) ; and I felt 
lonelier in my loneliness, and yet thanked God for the faithful servant 
who had entered into his rest. He did my bidding; and before I was 
sent hither, he contrived to let me know that he had done it. * * * 
‘If any one should ever pretend to tell the story of the inner life of 
a forcat whose lot is cast in the chiourme until his death, he will need 
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superhuman insight, and more courage than is given to most men. I 
make no. such attempt, father. The merciful law of nature, which 
makes phases of feeling and degrees of suffering shortlived as the 
seasons, though succeeding each other with similar regularity; the 
merciful construction of man, which renders the evil sufficient to the 
day, but does not permit it to be burdened with the load carried 
through the hours of yesterday, or darkened by the shadow of the black- 
ness of to-morrow;—these ordinances are in full and free operation in 
the mental life of one whose external existence is different from that of 
those who were his fellows when he was free, in that it lacks the great 
elements of theirs—hope, excitement, uncertainty, and variety. 

‘I had lived (as No. 608, for such was the cipher upon my badge, 
full of a mysterious meaning for me) through all phases of disgust, 
revolt, sullen anguish, acute wretchedness, torturing memory, keen 
passionate longings for unattainable pleasures, torturing visions of that 
flower-crowned poison-chalice of sin and sensuality which I had drunk 
when I was a free man, and, as I fancied, the master of my own 
fate. I had lived through unspeakable horror, unsurmountable loath- 
ing of my enforced companionship with men who were no more vicious 
than I had been, but who were infinitely coarser and more brutal, 
and who therefore offended my taste, though my seared conscience 
would not have shrunk from them. I had lived through fierce re- 
bellion against my fate, through sickening, abject despair, but silently, 
and making no sign of any of these things; and the years were rolling 
away, when dimly—and with a long and chilly twilight, like those of 
the mornings in mid-winter, when our task-work found us numbed 
with cold, and trembling with the insufficiency of our rest—a new 
day dawned upon me; a day on which the grace of God found me 
murmuring against man’s injustice, and bade me look through the 
veil which hid it, and behold the eternal justice of God behind this 
flagrant example of human fallibility. Man had indeed condemned 
me for a crime which I had not committed, but God’s hand was laid 
upon me for sins beyond the ken of my fellows. The light was 
flung backwards, in a broad glare of revelation and conviction, upon 
the pathway through which my life had wended, from which it had 
been turned aside; and I beheld, and it was the broad road that leads 
to destruction. And then I learned that my fellow-men counted for 
nothing in all that had befallen me, and that it was with God I had 
to do. That lesson brought great fear with it; fear that abode long 
with me, but that changed, in God’s time, into His peace, which passes 
the understanding, not only of those who have it not, but of those 
whom His infinite mercy has made to dwell under its shadow. 

‘I had been a forgat for ten years, when a fearful pestilence broke 
out in the chiourmes. As you know, father, our different tasks and 
our several gangs are here so marked out, and divided by such in- 
exorable rules, and identity is so utterly lost, that we know nothing 
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of the inmates of the chiowrmes beyond our own quarters and the 
scene of our own labours. A temporary interruption of this disci- 
pline took place on the occasion of the pestilence of 1830. And one 
day a number of men of my gang, including myself, were told off 
for the duty of burying the dead belonging to a distant section. We 
were duly marched to the scene of our revolting and dangerous task; 
and as I bent reverently to execute the first portion of mine, which 
consisted of lifting the corpse, by whose side I had been halted, into 
the rough wooden shell which stood on the floor beside the rude bed, 
I recognised, through all the ghastly ravages wrought by pestilential 
sickness, in the dark worn face of the dead man, the features of 
Achille Deligny ! 

‘And I had raved at man’s injustice, and doubted the wisdom 
and the power of the Supreme Judge! Father, I recognised that day 
how terrible, but how blessed a thing it is to fall into the hands of 
the living God !’ 5 


“Here,” said Mr. K—, laying down the manuscript, “ends this 
tale of the travaua forcés, so far as it was told to Pare Rougemont by 
No. 608; but when he lent me the manuscript of which this is a copy, 
he told me that he had, on leaving Toulon and returning to Paris, made 
every effort: to discover the fate of the Countess de Corandeuil. He 
ascertained that the Count and Countess had never resided in Paris 
again after 1820, but had sold the Hétel and also the Chateau de 
Corandeuil. After some time, Pére Rougemont learned that Eugéne 
de Corandeuil had died in London at about the same period as that 
at. which he had heard the history of No. 608. 

“A few years later, and quite accidentally, he found the widowed 
and childless. Countess an active, devoted, energetic, and useful, though 
stern, member of the famous Belgian béguinage. 

“In the autumn of 1856, in answer to an inquiry directed to the 
then resident chaplain, Pére Rougemont learned that No. 608 had been 
laid in the nameless grave of a forgat early in that year, the thirty-sixth 
of his servitude in the travaua forcés.” 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


I. 

GoD save you, merry gentlemen! let nothing you dismay, 

And joyous be your festival this holy Christmas Day; 

And let the yule-log blaze away and scare the midnight gloom, 

While the winter wind is howling around your pleasant room; 

And let the ruddy wine flash up, and jocund songs go round, 

While the waits their antique music bring, and the boisterous bells 
resound. 

For lo, it is the time of joy—of Christ our Saviour’s birth, 

Who was the first true gentleman that ever trod this earth.* 


Il. 
God save you, lovely ladies all! as in the dance ye go, 
Or blush to find a conqueror ‘neath mystic mistletoe! 
For lo, it was a lady bright—of royal race was she— 
To whose fair breast clung baby Christ in distant Galilee. 
O, who can tell her wonder and terror and delight, 
When the presence of the Holy One o’ershadowed her at night? 
O, who can dream her gladness, on that humble stable-sod, 


When she heard her Child’s first feeble cry, and knew that Child 
was God? 


Ill. 

God save the poor and weary ones! for Christ our King was poor, 
And they made His infant cradle behind a stable door; 

In palace chambers dwelt He not, nor sought soft beds for sleep: 
O, be ye tender to the poor, if ye would Christmas keep! 

O, never grasp your gold too hard, or sneer at human woe, 

But let gay hearts and generous hands together always go! 

May gentle thoughts and liberal deeds within our land increase! 
God save our Sovereign Lady, and keep the Realm in peace! 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 


{* This boldly expressed idea is borrowed from the second part of a play by Thomas 
Decker, bearing a title offensive to modern notions of refinement, but nevertheless stored 
with passages of exquisite beauty, like the following : 


“ Duke. ... He whose breast is tender, blood so cool 
That no wrongs heat it, is a patient fool; 
What comfort do you find in being so cool? 
Candino. That which green wounds receive from sov’reign balm. 
Patience, my lord! why, ’tis the soul of peace: 
Of all the virtues ’tis nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit— 
The first true gentleman that ever breath’d.” 
“This,” says Hazlitt, in his Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, “ was honest old 


Decker; and the lines ought to embalm his memory to every one who has a sense either of 
religion, or philosophy, or humanity, or true genius.”—Ep. Belgravia.] 





